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Russo-FINNISH WAR 


THE BULGARIAN CLAIM TO SOUTHERN 
DOBRUJA 


THE Dobruja (Dobrogea) is the territory, now a Rumanian province, 
bounded on the west by the River Danube from the point at which 
it ceases to form the Bulgarian-Rumanian frontier, and on the east by 
the Black Sea. It is important, not only because it comprises stretches 
of rich agricultural land, but also because of its geographical position 
with regard to the navigable waters of the Danube and its Black Sea 
port of Constanza. Recent international developments have in addition 
given it a new strategical importance. 

The Dobruja covers an area of 8,979 square miles and has a popula- 
tion of 906,490. In northern Dobruja there are between 60,000 and 
100,000 Bulgarian peasants, living for the most part in villages which 
retain their Bulgarian characteristics. In southern Dobruja, with an 
area of 2,791 square miles, about one-third of the population are Turks" 
or Tatars, while there are also 130,000 to 150,000 Bulgarians, mainly 
peasants, but including a small middle-class element. Many of these 
Bulgars were driven out of northern Dobruja during the Great War of 
1914-1918. 

Northern Dobruja, which was previously under Turkish rule, was, 
despite its Bulgarian majority, ceded in 1878 to Rumania by the 
Treaty of Berlin in compensation for southern Bessarabia, which 
Russia had taken from Moldavia in 1812, and had again lost in 1856. She 
now resumed possession of the territory. Under the terms of the Treaty 
the territory north of a line starting eastward of the fortress of Silistria 
and terminating in the Black Sea at a point south of Mangalia was 
assigned to Rumania.* Thus the northern Dobruja never formed part 

‘ The Treaty of Berlin recognized the independent existence of Rumania, which 
became a Kingdom in 1881. It also created a Principality in the northern part of 
Bulgaria under Turkish suzerainty, and gave autonomy, under a Turkish Gover- 
nor, to the southern half, Eastern Rumelia, which finally united with Bulgaria in 
1885. Bulgaria declared her independence on Sept. 22, 1908, and this independ- 
ence was recognized by the Powers in April of the following year. 

*The Turks are gradually migrating to Turkey under an agreement with 
Rumania. A Turkish Five Year Plan provides for the settlement in Anatolia of a 
million Turks from Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
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of Bulgaria after she became an autonomous State. In the years following 
1878, and again after the Treaty of Bucarest of 1913, Rumania ex. 
propriated land in northern Dobruja on a large scale and made the 
Bulgarian peasant pay for what he was permitted to keep. This policy 
resulted in the successful Rumanianization of northern Dobruja as 4 
whole, although the Bulgars in the district retain to this day their 
national consciousness. Meanwhile, southern Dobruja had developed 
under Bulgarian rule into one of the main wheat-growing regions of 
Bulgaria. 

After Bulgaria’s defeat in the Second Balkan War she was forced, by 
the Treaty of Bucarest of 1913, to cede the fortress of Silistria, and 
with it southern Dobruja (i.e. the territory south of the Silistria- 
Mangalia line) also to Rumania, in spite of its predominantly Bulgarian 
population. The Rumanian boundary was now roughly on the line 
Turtukai-Dobrich-Balchik. During the World War Bulgaria recovered 
southern Dobruja for a brief period when Rumania was overrun by the 
Central Powers, on whose side Bulgaria was fighting. But after the final 
victory of the Allies, the Treaty of Neuilly in 1919, disregarding in this 
instance the principle of self-determination, restored the 1913 frontier, 
and Bulgaria once more lost southern Dobruja. Since that date there 
have been repeated and embittered frontier incidents! which have dis- 
turbed Bulgar-Rumanian relations. Bulgar refugees from Dobruja 
(there were 27,911 in all from Rumania) caused trouble and had to be 
removed farther from the frontier districts in 1927. There were serious 
complaints of the treatment of Bulgars in Dobruja. Moreover, the 
settlement among the Bulgar peasants of turbulent Vlach and other 
elements brought from Macedonia by the Rumanian Government gave 
rise to bitter local quarrels. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that Bulgaria’s relations with 
the Balkan Entente, and indeed her whole policy in the present inter- 
national crisis, depend primarily on the settlement of this question. 
Apart from its Bulgar population, southern Dobruja was the main 
wheat-producing area of Bulgaria, with the highest yield per acre. The 
prosperity of the port of Varna has decreased from the loss of her only 
wheat-exporting area. Moreover, the fact that Varna is now regarded 
as indefensible, because of its proximity to the Rumanian-Bulgarian 
frontier, makes Bulgaria’s lack of an outlet to the Aegean even more 
serious than before. Among Bulgaria’s other territorial claims, against 
Greece and Yugoslavia, the assurance of an outlet to the Aegean is 
fundamental. But it seems possible that if she could be guaranteed the 
return of southern Dobruja those Powers might, in their turn, obtain 
the guarantees which they are seeking against any Bulgarian attempt to 
alter her other frontiers by unilateral action should opportunity offer. 
The Rumanian objection to the return of the Dobruja is not concerned 
with the loss of this district alone; it is feared that if revision took place 
in this quarter renewed strength would be given to Hungarian claims in 
Transylvania and to the dormant Russian claim to Bessarabia. 

The entire Bulgarian public feel strongly upon this question of 


1 See report in The Times, May 14, 1939, of a comparatively recent violent 
conflict. 

* Under the League Commission refugee settlements had in no case been within 
ten miles of the frontier. 
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southern Dobruja, and its return is regarded as a matter of national 
honour. Soviet Russia’s possible intentions in Bessarabia recently 
raised hopes in some Bulgarian quarters that they might prove a 
werful factor in compelling the return of southern Dobruja, which 
gains an additional strategic importance in the light of Russia’s new 
policy and her desire for a ‘corridor’ to the Balkans. The friendly 
attitude of Bulgaria towards Russia, together with the existence of 
Bulgaria’s territorial claims, has hitherto proved a major stumbling 
block in Balkan relations. In the summer of 1939 the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister, M. Kiosseivanoff, restated Bulgaria’s claims to her 1913 
frontiers. Her Minister in Moscow was believed to have discussed, with 
authority from his Government, the question of an alliance between 
Russia and Bulgaria. By the beginning of this year he had been re- 
called and sent to represent his country in Stockholm. In January, 
1940 the Turkish Secretary-General for Foreign Affairs, M. Menemen- 
joglu, spent three days in Sofia on a visit to the Prime Minister. As a 
result of their conversations a communiqué was issued declaring the 
cordial friendship existing between the two countries and their agree- 
ment regarding the measures necessary for the maintenance of peace in 
the Balkans and the safeguarding of the Bulgarian Government's 
declared neutrality. The determination of the Turkish Government to 
respect the neutrality of Bulgaria, and that of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to maintain their neutrality were declared to be “‘in entire con- 
formity with the requirements of the policy followed by Turkey and 
Bulgaria and in the interests of their good-neighbourly relations’. 

A first-fruit of the Turco-Bulgarian rapprochement was an interview 
given to a Turkish paper by the Bulgarian Premier, in which he declared 
that Bulgaria would not force her claims or do anything to disturb 
Balkan peace. The potential importance of the rapprochement was 
proved also at the meeting of the Balkan Entente Powers at Belgrade. 
An important clause of the communiqué issued (Feb. 5) after the 
meeting asserts the sincere desire of its Member States to maintain and 
develop friendly relations with neighbour States in a conciliatory spirit. 
Indeed one of the most satisfactory features of the Conference was the 
friendly spirit shown to non-members, Hungary and Bulgaria.* It was 
understood that M. Sarajoglu, who had seen the Bulgarian Foreign 
Minister, M. Kiosseivanoff, in advance, conveyed to the Conference an 
undertaking by Bulgaria not to press her territorial claims on Rumania 
while the war lasts. M. Sarajoglu called at Sofia on his way back to 
Ankara. M. Kiosseivanoff has since resigned, but the new Prime 
Minister has declared his intention of following his predecessor’s 


foreign policy. 
H. G. L. 


‘On the rights and wrongs of the Dobruja case, see a correspondence in The 
Times, July 5, 6, 12, and 18, 1939, in which various experts took part. 
* For the communiqué, see Bulletin of Feb. 10, 1940. 





THE MIDDLE EAST (conclusion) 
I1.—THE ECONOMIC POSITION 


5. PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


(a) Production 

The general physical and other conditions of Middle Eastern countries 
outlined in Section 2 of the first instalment? of this article explain the 
weak economic development of the Middle East. Over the whole area 
population is sparse. Communities are isolated by natural barriers, 
there are large areas which are practically desert, and communications 
are as yet too imperfect to allow the profitable development of the 
undoubted existing rich resources. Extensive irrigation works and a 
large expenditure on communication are necessary. Long hauls and 
expensive transport make it unprofitable to increase production 
which cannot be locally consumed unless the product is costly enough 
to meet the charges. 

The following table shows the shares of the countries concerned in 
the world output of the commodities for which statistics are available, 
and of which they together contribute more than 2 per cent of world 
production. 


PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN COUNTRIES IN THE MIDDLE EAs! 
expressed in percentages of World Output 
Cotton Wool Olive Oil Chrome Ove  Petrolewn 
Country (1937-8) (1937) {1938-9) (Metal content) (1938 
(1937) 
5.3 16.3 
(E) 0.1 


\ 


Turkey 0.8 : 
: 1.6 


1 
Egypt 6.0 0 
Iraq 0 
Iran 0.4 1 
Afghanistan ) 
Palestine 
(with Transjordan) 
Syria 0.1 0.4 


3.8 


Total 7.3 4.0 & 5.5 


Phosphates Wheat Tobacco Sesamum 

Country (1937) (1938-9) (1937-8) (1937) 
Turkey 2.5 5. 2.6 3.1 
Egypt 3.6 0.8 E 0.7 
Iraq 
Iran 
Afghanistan 
Palestine 

(with Transjordan) 
Syria 


Total 3.6 
E = exports only. 
From Raw Materials, Information Department Papers, No. 18a. R.1.1.A 


November, 1939. 


' See Bulletin of Feb. 10, 1940, p. 146. 
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Some important products, dried fruits, skins and hides, are not in- 
cluded in the above table, because no general statistics are available. 

A large part of the wealth of Iraq and Iran is derived from oil. There 
are oil fields still only partially exploited in these countries and there is 
reason to suppose that deposits of oil exist in the region between Aqaba 
and the Dead Sea. Turkey hopes to discover an extension of the Baku- 
\Mosul-Iran deposits on Turkish territory. None of the countries under 
consideration have considerable coal supplies, except Turkey and Egypt: 
there is bituminous coal in the Eregli-Zonguldak field on the Black Sea, 
from which there is a subsidized export to Italy and Greece. The blast 
furnaces built at Karabuk will use this coal; the iron ore is brought from 
the recently discovered iron field at Divrik beyond Sivas. There are 
also considerable lignite deposits on the Black Sea coast. Turkey has 
supplies of copper, lead, zinc and other metals, but these are not 
being produced on a large scale; only in chrome ore, of which she pro- 
duces 16 per cent of the world supply, is she a considerable exporter. 
Her main wealth is still agricultural, and tobacco heads the list (in 
values) of her exports. 

Cotton is the main source of Egypt’s wealth; there is also a surplus of 
cotton and cottonseed for export from Syria and Lebanon and Turkey. 
Mohair and wool are important in the exports of Turkey and Iran. 

Citrus fruits are a main source of wealth for Palestine; they are also 
exported from Syria and Lebanon. Dried fruits are a staple of commerce 
of Turkey and the Persian Gulf; olive oil for Turkey, Syria and Lebanon. 
Wheat and barley crops provide an export surplus for Iraq, Iran, Syria 
and Lebanon, and Turkey. 


(b) Trade 

So far regional trade accounts for a relatively small proportion of the 
total, though more attention is being paid to it than in the past. In 
time flourishing manufacturing interests may be developed on the Black, 
Aegean and Mediterranean seaboards which would provide a market 
for the minerals and the textile raw materials of the vast hinterland and 
provide them in return with manufactured goods. Small beginnings are 
ilready being made in Turkey, the Levant States under Mandate and 
Palestine. It is perhaps a sign of coming developments that a special 
section of the Ministry of Commerce in Ankara has been created for 
promoting trade between Turkey and neighbouring countries. The 
table below shows the value in gold dollars’ of the imports and 
exports of the countries under consideration, together with the principal 
sources of supply and principal markets. 

The direction of trade in all these countries is affected by the Euro- 
pean war, especially as some 19 per cent of their total imports were from 
er in 1938, and about 17 per cent of their total exports went 
thither. 

The disposal of the Egyptian cotton crop presents difficulties, owing 
to the loss of the German, Czecho-Slovak and Austrian markets. Negotia- 
tions began in November when Great Britain offered to buy up to a 
maximum of 155 million Ibs. of Egyptian cotton (about the amount 

‘See Le Temps, Dec. 12, 1939. 

_* As calculated in the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-39 
Geneva, 1939. 
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the United Kingdom, Union of S. Africa, Egypt, Aden and India. 
4 In 1937 the shares of the United Kingdom and Germany were approximately equal. 
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sent to these lost markets) if the price weakened below the market price 

on Nov. 11. The price condition, however, was not at that time con- 

sidered acceptable by the Egyptian Government, and the cotton market 
has so far improved since then that no British Government intervention 
to relieve the situation is considered necessary. 

Nearly half of Turkey’s trade in 1938 was with Germany under clear- 
ing agreements and with Czecho-Slovakia. Failure to renew the clearing 
agreements after the outbreak of war brought trade to a standstill, and 
although negotiations for a new trade agreement were put in hand 
towards the end of September on a freer basis, they dragged on without 
success. Many German firms in Turkey closed down. The proportion 
of trade with Germany and with Italy had increased during 1939, so 
that by the autumn little trade was done on the basis of free exchange. 
Consequently, the loss of German trade means a large re-orientation of 
Turkish trading. It was reported on Jan. 13 that Russia had informed 
Turkey that she was closing down her commercial and financial activities 
there, but this could not, of course, interfere with as much as 4 per cent 
of Turkish foreign trade. The policy of the Government is to move in 
the direction of free exchange, though for the time being a certain 
amount of barter transactions will still be necessary. The Allied 
blockade would not prevent Turkey from trading with Germany through 
the Balkan States, but the difficulty of payment, now that there is no 
clearing agreement, would persist. Arrangements which will enable 
Turkey to sell a large proportion of her tobacco, chrome ore, dried 
fruits, and other produce were embodied in supplementary agreements 
to the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of Oct. 19. 

The text of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance between the British, 
French, and Turkish Governments and the attached Protocols, which 
were signed in Angora on Oct. 19 and announced by Mr. Chamberlain 
in his Statement to Parliament that day, have been published as a 
White Paper (Cmd. 6165). The White Paper also contained the text 
of the Special Agreement for the regulation of certain questions 
concerning Turkey of a financial and economic nature or relating to 
deliveries of war material. It also contains the text of the various 
agreements and arrangements made at a later date in connexion with 
the credits and loans stipulated for in the Special Agreement. 

The main features of the Agreement are: 

ARTICLE 1.—The British and French Governments place at the dis- 
posal of Turkey a credit of £25,000,000 destined to cover the supplies 
of war material mentioned in the following article. This credit 
includes the credits of 460,000,000f. and of £10,000,000 which the 
French and British Governments had already offered to Turkey. 
The credit is to be repaid in 20 years and will bear 4 per cent interest. 

ARTICLE 2 provides for the supply of the military material required 
as soon as possible in accordance with a programme drawn up by a 
commission comprising representatives of the three Governments, 
with special regard to the necessity of safeguarding Turkey against 
a sudden attack in Europe and to the immediate possibilities of the 
French and British Governments. 

ARTICLE 3 records that the above stipulations shall not affect any 
arrangements that may be made by the three Governments in thie 
event of their becoming engaged in hostilities in execution of the 
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treaty for the purpose of supplying Turkey with the necessary 

material. 

ARTICLE 4 provides for the granting of an Anglo-French Loan of 
{15,000,000 to Turkey, the equivalent of which in gold shall be 
delivered to the Turkish Government in Angora. This loan shall be 
repaid in 20 years and carry 3 per cent interest. The British and 
French Governments agree that the service and amortization of the 
loan shall be effected in Turkish pounds, which shall be utilized for 
the purchase of tobacco or other Turkish products. 

ArTICLE 5.—The British and French Governments shall place respec- 
tively at the disposal of Turkey a loan of £2,000,000 and a loan 
representing the equivalent in French francs of £1,500,000. These 
loans are to be subject to the same conditions as regards interest and 
repayment described in Article 4. The Turkish Government agree 
to use them in the first place to transfer the French and British 
commercial credits recorded in the Clearing Account of Oct. 19 to a 
maximum of £1,500,000 in French francs and of £2,000,000 respec- 
tively. 

This agreement is an integral part of the Treaty. To the foregoing 
agreements are appended details, settled at a later date, of the Credit 
of £25,000,000, the Loans and the Trade and Clearing Agreements.’ 

For Palestine, which has broken off relations with Germany, the 
situation is serious, because emigrants’ credits in Germany paid for a 
share of Palestinian imports. The citrus trade is suffering from renewed 
competition by Spanish exports, and from shipping difficulties, and it is 
unlikely that more than 50 per cent of the crops will be exported. Many 
goods formerly imported, textiles, pharmaceutical products and other 
things, are now being manufactured in Palestine. 

The situation is improving owing to Jewish science and ingenuity. 
Acetone, required for munition manufacture, is to be prepared by a new 
process from alcohol derived from citrus fruit, and it is expected that 
some 3 million cases of fruit will be used in this way for the production 
of about 2,000 tons of alcohol. The potash of the Dead Sea is being 
used in the manufacture of chlorine, soda, caustic potash, anti-gas 
powder, magnesium salts and other products in demand for war purposes. 
New works are being erected.’ 

At Haifa the new oil refinery has begun production. In December 
agreement was reached with Turkey for the resumption of Palestinian 
imports, which had ceased because of outstanding debts, and for ex- 
tending trade between the two countries. An agreement with Syria and 
Lebanon substitutes for the open frontier (which has resulted in a 
balance of trade between the two mandated areas exceedingly un- 


‘An earlier agreement made on May 27, 1938, between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the British Export Credits Guarantee Department provided a sum of 
410 million for the purchase of British manufactured goods provided that 
contracts were placed before the end of 1940. The loan was to be met through a 
joint committee charged with the sale of certain Turkish commodities to British 
Empire and foreign countries. At the same date an Armaments Credit Agree- 
ment of £6 million was signed in London. Under the first of these agreements 
about £3 million was used on the construction of the iron and steel works at 
Karabuk. (See Bulletin of Feb. 10, p. 151.) 

* For further details see articles in Le Temps of Nov. 16, and in the Manchester 
ruardian of Dec. 11. 
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favourable to Palestine) a preferential system with a duty free list, but 
its free working is at present restricted by the existence of import 
licences and exchange restrictions.* 

Palestine is on balance a food importer, but the presence of an 
additional garrison will increase internal trade. Both in Egypt and 
Syria domestic producers will profit by the supply of the requirements 
of the troops assembled there. 

M.B. 
A.J.B. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING THE 
“ASAMA MARU” 


THE correspondence between the British and Japanese Governments 
regarding the Asama Maru incident was published in London on 
Feb. 6. This began with a Japanese protest, on Jan. 22, in the form 
of a Memorandum in which the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
declared that, after a British warship had ordered the Asama Maru to 
stop, an officer and a number of seamen went to the vessel. “Claiming 
to act under a right in international law, but without explaining in 
detail the reasons for the warship’s actions, and without even disclosing 
her name’’, they demanded the delivery of 21 Germans who were on 
board. 

“The captain of the Asama Maru refused the demand, but was 
unable to prevent the detention by force of the German passengers in 
question.’”’ The Memorandum continued: 

“The Imperial Government, in accordance with universally recog- 
nized usage, has adhered to the principle that the subjects of one 
belligerent Power whose delivery a second belligerent Power may 
demand on the high seas, are restricted to those actually embodied in 
the armed forces.”’ 

The Memorandum also said that the British action was a great shock 
to public opinion in Japan, and repetition of such an action in future 
would inevitably aggravate, all the more, the sentiment of the Japanese 
nation against Britain. 

The first letter from the British Ambassador in Tokyo, on Jan. 27, 
emphasized Britain’s determination to put an end to Germany's 
unrestricted submarine warfare. 

He said his Government could not reconcile it with their obligations 
to their own countrymen, to say nothing of neutral interests, to risk 
innocent lives and shipping by allowing personnel to reach Germany 
which could be employed to perpetuate this menace. 

Sir Robert Craigie went on to say that his Government profoundly 
regretted the interpretation put upon their action, but there was no 
unfriendly action whatsoever in the exercise of their right, as a belli- 
gerent, to stop and search neutral shipping. 


1 See an article in The Economist, Jan. 27, 1940, from a Jerusalem correspondent 
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The exercise of this right did not imply any slight upon the honour 
or national dignity of the neutral State involved. 

Sir Robert also explained that the German Government were making 
an organized attempt to secure the return to Germany of German 
Mercantile Marine officers and men from America, and he added, 

“It will not be suggested that the German Government would have 
devoted part of their scanty supplies of foreign exchange to so expensive 
an operation if the object of the return of these men was not to enable 
their services to be employed for military operations.” 

The British Government was aware of at least four parties of men 
who were due to leave America almost simultaneously. The first of 
the parties consisted of about 50 men, who sailed in the Asama Maru. 

The Ambassador pointed out that the Japanese Government did 
not dispute that certain categories of enemy nationals might legitimately 
be removed from a neutral vessel, but contended that the persons 
removed in the present case did not fall within the categories in ques- 
tion. This was, accordingly, the only legal issue between the Govern- 
ments to which the present case gave rise. 

He also pointed out that, when handing over the Memorandum, the 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that Article 47 of the Declara- 
tion of London constituted the basis for the Japanese prize instructions. 

The Ambassador continued: “The Declaration of London, never 
having come into force, is not binding on any State. In any case, it 
cannot be argued that Article 47 is the origin of the right to remove 
enemy nationals from neutral ships.”’ 

Under modern conditions, Sir Robert continued, it was obvious that 
aright to remove “‘military persons’ would be illusory if it did not cover 
individuals who, though not on the peace-time strength of their 
country’s armed forces, were under a legal liability to serve and were 
actually on their way to take their place in the ranks. 

It was clear that the German Government regarded persons ‘‘making 
a voyage to put themselves in the service of the enemy armed forces’’ 
as in precisely the same position as ‘““members of the enemy armed 
forces”. 

“The Japanese Government,” he added, “will not expect his 
Majesty’s Government to be bound by a supposed rule which is denied 
and disregarded by their enemy.” 

Although the number of German trained seamen on the Asama Maru 
was about 50, only 21 were removed, of whom 13 were officers and 
eight technical ratings with special qualifications. 

In his final letter to the Japanese Foreign Minister on Feb. 5, Sir 
Robert declared that his Government maintained that their course of 
action was correct under international law. 

As “an earnest of their desire to reach an amicable settlement’’ of 
the case, and while reserving all legal rights, the British Government 
was prepared to release 9 of the men, who were relatively unsuitable for 
military service. 





THE MONTREUX STRAITS CONVENTION 
AND THE BLACK SEA 


IT is sometimes asked whether it is possible to stop supplies of Russian 
oil in transit across the Black Sea to a Rumanian or Bulgarian port for 
transmission to Germany. The reply is found in the terms of the 
Montreux Convention regarding the regime of the Straits, signed on 
July 20, 1936 (summarized in the Bulletin of Nov. 4, 1939). Article 
19 of the Convention provides that: 

“In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, ... vessels of wa 
belonging to belligerent Powers shall not, however, pass through the 
Straits except in cases arising out of the application of Article 25 of 
the present Convention, and in cases of assistance rendered to 
State victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual assistance 
binding Turkey, concluded within the framework of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and registered and published in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 18 of the Covenant. 

“«... Vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers shall not make 
any capture, exercise the right of visit and search, or carry out any 
hostile act in the Straits.”’ 


Erratum 


MAP OF THE GERMAN CANAL AND RIVER SYSTEM 


In the map in the Bulletin of January 27 illustrating the German 
Waterways, the Hansa Canal is shown as completed, whereas actually 


it is projected. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S WAR REVIEW OF 
FEBRUARY 8 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN made a statement on the war situation in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 8 in which he emphasized the increasing 
importance of the Supreme War Council of the Allies, which met in 
Paris on Feb. 5 with a larger attendance of Ministers than ever before. 
As M. Daladier said, the Council now conducted their business almost 
as if they were the Cabinet of a single Government; not that either 
country had in any way surrendered its responsibilities, but that an 
understanding had been reached which would prove to be an essential 
factor in eventual victory. Mr. Chamberlain thought the value of the 
Council lay, not only in the formal proceedings, but in the ‘‘friendly 
and informal contacts between responsible leaders’. He was convinced 
that the close alliance for a common purpose had developed into a deep 
and lasting friendship between the two peoples. The answer to th 
enemy attempt to sow dissension was, in the phrase so often on the lips 
of his French colleagues, ‘‘Nous sommes d’accord”’. 

1 Article 25: ‘‘Nothing in the present Convention shall prejudice the rights and 


obligations of Turkey, or of any of the other High Contracting Parties Member 
of the League of Nations, arising out of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
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On the Finnish war he stated that help of real value had been given 
to Finland, and that further aid was now on its way. 

He welcomed the renewal of the Balkan Entente for a further period 
of seven years from February, 1941, and stated that British discussions 
with a Greek delegation in London had led to important financial and 
economic agreements, including a settlement on the service of the Greek 
external debt for the period of the war. 

In his account of military operations, Mr. Chamberlain noted that 
the German wireless admitted the loss of their aircraft in the raid of 
Feb. 3, though at the same time the Germans asserted that no less 
than nine merchantmen, as well as other vessels, all in convoy, had 
been sunk. The truth was that one Norwegian merchantman was 
sunk, and no British merchant ship was lost. The German wireless 
statement on Jan. 30 had converted a deliberate and savage attack 
on the lightship East Dudgeon, when seven of the defenceless crew were 
killed, into the sinking of the naval patrol ship East Dudgeon. The 
lightship was, of course, unarmed, and British lightships were not even 
used to report the neighbourhood of enemy aircraft. 


FIELD-MARSHAL GORING’S SPEECH OF 
FEBRUARY 15 


IN a speech to agricultural workers on Feb. 15 Field-Marshal Géring 
said that their enemies were trying to conceal their own weaknesses 
by using the old methods of blockade and lying propaganda. The 
German people would not be taken in by this swindle. The blockade 
was full of gaps, and was directed against an economy that was securely 
rooted in the soil of the country. 

“We have stored enormous quantities of raw materials,”’ he went on; 
“economically we are invincible, and even more so in the military 
sphere.... The hope that they will be able to starve us... has, it 
seems, been abandoned by the British themselves. Nobody in Germany 
can say that he has not received his bread, and nobody has suffered 
hunger. Although we do not live amid plenty we live amid sufficiency. 
The war compels us to give up certain superfluous things, but the 
statement that every German is able to eat enough to-day is the 
greatest praise for you, German farmers.” 

“Rich Britain,”’ on the other hand, had been compelled to introduce 
ration-books like ‘poor Germany”, and the Briton got a smaller 
weekly fat ration than the German. He went on: 

“British agriculture has been destroyed under the rule of capitalist 
and plutocratic piracy. When to-day one hears the indictment brought 
forward by British farmers in Parliament one gains an idea of the state 
into which their agriculture has come under the rule of the plutocrat.”’ 

While Britain possessed vast Empire resources these resources were 
not actually available to the same extent as, for instance, the 7,000,000 
tons of grain stored as a national reserve for the German people in 
silos and storehouses. 
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“Britain, it is true, has also stocks of grain—thousands of tons of 
wheat lying at the bottom of the sea along the British coasts, due to the 
action of our bombers and U-boats. Our stocks of grain, potatoes, 
sugar, and oil seed, however, cannot be taken from us, nor be sunk by 
enemy action. We can always fall back upon them.” 

He then spoke of the success of Hitler’s agricultural policy and urged 
German peasants to make a “gigantic effort”’ in the spring as soon as the 
weather permitted cultivation to be resumed. All the resources hidden 
in the German soil must be utilized. This was a great task, but it had 
to be achieved. They owed a debt of gratitude to the German peasant 
women who had looked after the whole of the farm work by themselves, 
While Germany had such women she would never perish. 


After warning them that it would not be possible to grant leave to 
every farmer and agricultural labourer, he said: ‘‘Ordinary farm labour, 
however, will be supplied on a lower scale by the new territories in the 
east. One million foreigners, chiefly Poles, will be employed in addition 
to the prisoners of war. The first 10,000 foreign hands have already 
arrived and every day new train-loads are continuing to arrive. These 
labourers do not come, as the foreign lie factories proclaim, under 
compulsion, but they come willingly because they find in Germany, 
order, cleanliness, work, wages, and bread.” 

Speaking about the scarcity of coal, he sympathized, he said, with 
the people who had been frozen through the coal distress, but he was 
not responsible for the snow and ice, which were an act of God. There 
was no dearth of coal; thanks to the coalmines in Upper Silesia Ger- 
many had ample coal for all her requirements. ‘Transport difficulties, 
however, are to-day inevitable,” he added, “‘but I believe decisive steps 
have been taken to overcome them.” 

Urging the maximum efforts for the raising of all oil-producing plants, 
Géring announced that every farmer who opened up new ground would 
receive a premium of 240 marks for each fresh hectare planted. 

He next declared that they would not capitulate because of having 
less fat; they would see to it that the fat question would not be the 
weakest but the strongest in their nourishment scheme. 

He then announced that from March 11 two pfennigs more would be 
paid for a litre of unskimmed milk and the butter price would be § 
increased by 20 pfennigs. The more milk they saved the better would 
be the supply of fat. Butter and margarine were decisive factors in 
this war. 

This increased price for milk would be cancelled if substantial 
economies were not made. People who were better off would pay the 
increased price for butter and those with smaller incomes would buy 
margarine with part of their butter ration card. The consumer couli 
choose whether he would buy more butter or more margarine. 

Géring concluded with the words: ‘German peasants, do not 
disappoint the confidence the German nation has in you. Only those 
who work with all their strength are worthy to live and to share 
German honour and glory. I am therefore declaring as a slogan for the 
battle of production of 1940. ‘Now more than ever.’ Victory will be 
ours—heil to our leader.” 
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THE “ALTMARK” INCIDENT 


THE following are the principal statements in connection with the 
incident of the Altmark issued in London, Berlin, and Oslo during the 
three days following the action taken by the British warships. 


The British Government’s Communication to Norwegian Government 


On Feb. 17 the British Government made a communication to the 
Norwegian Government regarding the Alimark, of which the following 
were the main points: 

It was notorious that the A¥mark had participated in depredations 
of the Graf Spee, to which she had been acting as an auxiliary. The 
Government had the best of reasons, confirmed by the British 
subjects taken off the Graf Spee, and previously imprisoned in the 
Altmark, for knowing that there were some 300 or 400 British sub- 
jects aboard who had for long been living under intolerable con- 
ditions. 

The Altmark was also credibly believed to possess offensive arma- 
ments. 

The record of this ship must have been well known to the Norwegian 
Government, and in the view of H.M. Government it was incumbent 
on the Norwegian authorities when she entered Bergen and requested 
passage through Norwegian territorial waters to subject her to a 
most careful search. 

The Government would be grateful for full particulars as to how this 
search was conducted and what facts were discovered. Reports 
received by them indicated that the examination had been per- 
functory, as shown by the fact that no prisoners had been discovered. 

So far as the facts were at present known to the Government it 
appeared to them that the Norwegian Government had failed in their 
duty as neutrals. 

If they had in fact found British prisoners on board, what would they 
have done with them? Either they would have released them or 
would at any rate have held them pending full examination of the 
position. The Government felt therefore that they had every right 
to complain of the inaction of the Norwegian Government. 

As stated above, 300 British seamen had been kept for weeks and 
months in close confinement, and if these prisoners had found their 
way to a camp in Germany the Norwegian Government would have 
been responsible for the fate of these men. 

Meanwhile the case against the ship itself was such that the Govern- 
ment were justified in pressing that the Alimark should be interned. 


ADMIRALTY ACCOUNTS OF THE INCIDENT 


Two Admiralty communiqués on the Altmark incident were issued. 
The first recalled the fact that the officers of the 7 merchant ships sunk 
by the Graf Spee in the South Atlantic were held on board the Graf Spee, 
whereas 300 to 400 seamen were confined in the Altmark, a German 
fleet auxiliary, which, according to the prisoners’ evidence, was armed 
with concealed guns. No trace was found of the Altmark until, on 
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Feb. 15, it was reported that she was moving down the Norwegian 
coast. Ships and aircraft reconnoitred the area, and discovered the 
ship, which, when intercepted by H.M.S. Intrepid, took refuge in the 
Joessing Fjord. Orders were given by the Admiralty, with the jul] 
concurrence of H.M. Government, to enter Norwegian waters, search 
the Altmark, and rescue any prisoners found on board. 

Joessing Fjord is a dead-end, and the British ships were met at the 
mouth by two Norwegian gunboats. The British commander was 
instructed to offer to put a joint British and Norwegian guard on the 
Altmark, and to escort her to Bergen for search, but the offer was not 
accepted. The Norwegian gunboat captain said the Altmark was 
unarmed, had been examined at Bergen the day before, and had 
received permission to use Norwegian territorial waters on her way to 
Germany. On this assurance the British destroyers withdrew, but on 
further instructions from the Admiralty, the destroyer Cossack re- 
entered the fjord. The Norwegian gunboats took no action. 

The Altmark was manceuvred so as to ram the Cossack, but in doing 
so she ran aground stern first, and the Cossack came alongside and 
boarded her. Fighting followed in which, according to a wireless 
message from the Altmark, four Germans were killed and five wounded. 
There was one British casualty. The Altmark was overpowered, part 
of her crew fled to the shore, and the rest submitted. Between 300 
and 400 British prisoners were rescued and taken aboard the Cossack. 
The liberated prisoners stated that during the Norwegian examination 
of the Altmark at Bergen their efforts to make their presence known to 
the searchers were unheeded. 


The second communiqué, issued later in the evening, supplemented 
the first. It stated that the commanding officer of the Norwegian ship 
Kjell, in refusing the request for a joint British-Norwegian escort of 
the Altmark to Bergen, stated that he was acting under instructions 
from his Government. He gave an assurance that there could be no 
British prisoners on board, as the vessel had been twice examined in 
Norwegian ports. Captain Vian asked that his assurance should be 
put to the proof, and invited the Norwegian commander to take the 
Cossack’s boarding party to the Alimark and to accompany the boarding 
officer. 

Meanwhile, the Alitmark, which was jammed in an ice pack in the 
inner end of the fjord, began to work her engines, and, in spite of an 
order to stop, broke free from the ice and attempted to ram the 
Cossack while the latter was coming alongside. These manceuvres 
resulted in the Alimark grounding by the stern. 

The Cossack now grappled herself to the Altmark and immediately 
boarded her. Firing broke out on both sides, and the gunner in charge 
of one of the boarding parties was severely wounded. 

The British boarding party climbed up to the bridge and thrust 
the captain of the Altmark from the control oi the ship. Search was 
then made for the British prisoners, who were found locked in shell 
rooms and store rooms and in an empty oil tank. 

While these captives were being released a number of the German 
armed guard put on board by the Graf Spee escaped over the stern of 
the ship and, making their way across the ice, reached an eminence 
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on the shore, from which they opened fire with rifles. This fire was 
returned by the British, and two Germans, who were scrambling across 
the ice to join those already ashore, were hit. 

At the same time another German fell into the water amid the broken 
ice. Two of the Cossack’s officers plunged overboard and saved him. 

It was discovered that the Altmark was armed with two pom-poms 
and four machine guns. 

One of the officers stated that she had twice been visited (besucht) 
while in Norwegian waters, but had not been searched (untersucht). 
This would explain the fact that the 300 British prisoners on board 
who were clamouring for release were not noticed. 

As soon as the boarding party and all the British prisoners had been 
safely embarked in the Cossack she proceeded out of the fjord and 
joined the rest of the British forces. 

The Ivanhoe had during the afternoon rescued the crew of the German 
tanker Baldur, which had scuttled herself, and all the British ships 
proceeded in company and without molestation on their homeward 
journey, being protected by strong forces both upon the sea and from 
the air. 


Protest by the Norwegian Government 


It was announced on Feb. 17 that the Government had made a strong 
protest in London against the “gross violation of Norwegian territorial 
waters” by the British destroyer Cossack in entering the Joessing Fjord 
and boarding the Altmark the previous day. The statement declared 
that the Altmark was passing through territorial waters under escort 
of a Norwegian torpedo-boat when two British destroyers fired warning 


shots and tried to stop her. The commander of the torpedo-boat 
protested, and the Altmark entered Joessing Fjord. After a new protest 
from the torpedo-boat the British force, which now consisted of a 
cruiser and 5 destroyers, withdrew outside the 3-mile limit. 

Later, one destroyer entered territorial waters and, at a very short 
distance from the shore, used its searchlights. At 11 p.m. the British 
cruiser came into the fjord and Britons went on board the Altmark. 
Some British subjects who were in the Altmark were taken on board 
the British warships, which then left. 

The Government had asked the British Government for the return 
of the rescued Britons and the payment of damages and giving of 
satisfaction. 

The Admiralty issued a statement saying that the Norwegian torpedo- 
boat escorting the Alimark placed itself between that vessel and the 
British destroyer Intrepid when, with another destroyer, she inter- 
cepted the German ship. The latter proceeded towards the shore 
followed by 2 Norwegian torpedo-boats, the commanders of which had 
both protested against the British violation of Norwegian neutrality. 

At 9.20 p.m. the captain of the destroyer Cossack informed the 
Norwegian commanding officer “I have orders from the British Govern- 
ment to fetch these British citizens with or without the permission of 
the Norwegian Government”. 

A Norwegian officer went on board the Cossack, but declined an 
invitation to accompany a British boarding party to the Alimark. 

Later it was announced that the German captain had made all 
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preparations to blow up his ship, but this measure was forbidden by the 
German Legation in Oslo. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTER’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 


On Feb. 19 the Foreign Minister made a statement in the Storting 
charging British warships with a gross violation of Norway’s neutrality 
by their action against the Alimark. His main points were : . 

The Altmark was a State Service ship, which had served the German 
Navy; accordingly, in international law she was a warship. She 
entered territorial waters on Feb. 14, and was stopped by a torpedo- 
boat which asked to be allowed to examine her. The captain im- 
mediately agreed. 

Warships were not obliged to submit to inspection, and the only 
right the Norwegian Navy had was that of making sure the vessel was 
what her captain alleged her to be. The Norwegian officer assured 
himself of this by reading her papers. 

The naval command at Bergen was not satisfied that sufficient 
information had been given and therefore another torpedo-boat 
stopped her 100 sea miles north of Bergen on Feb. 15 and claimed to 
make a further examination. 

The Altmark’s captain—with full legal right—refused this, and the 
claim was waived. 

No doubt the British knew the previous history of the vessel, but 
“‘we did not know that British prisoners were on board’’. 

As to the fighting in the fjord, British warships at first withdrew 
after a Norwegian protest, but then returned, having received instruc- 
tions from their Government. The prisoners were rescued and the 
British then withdrew. 

To the German protest he would reply that their warships were 
faced by an overwhelming superiority of forces, and resistance would 
have been senseless. 

The Prime Minister had received the British Minister in Oslo, and 
had protested in the strongest terms at the gross violation of their 
territorial waters, a violation which could not be excused by allegations 
that the Government had not behaved correctly. 

The British Minister mentioned that the Altmark had prisoners on 
board, and said she should have been stopped for that reason. They 
had replied that the vessel in any case had the right to pass through 
Norwegian territorial waters; and there was nothing in international 
law prohibiting a belligerent from conveying prisoners through neutral 
territory if the passage itself was legal. 

The British Minister alleged that German U-boats had been allowed 
to operate in Norwegian waters, but “‘we have been unable to find any 
proof that British steamers were torpedoed inside Norwegian territorial 
waters’”’. 

Prof. Koht then referred to the Minister in London’s interview with 
Lord Halifax. The British Minister, he said, erroneously believed 
that the Altmark called at Bergen, but she did not call at any Nor- 
wegian port. 

He had also argued that, as to the inspection, Norway had not 
fulfilled her duties as a neutral, but “I have previously mentioned what 
international law says on this question”’. 
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Lord Halifax argued that the technical violation of neutrality 
meant little or nothing against the fact that the Germans kept 300 or 
400 prisoners under conditions worse than those under which a dog 
was kept. It seemed as if the British Government meant that in this 
case they were entitled to set aside international law, and had no regard 
toa small country. He concluded : 

‘Norway is a small country, and cannot base her rights on force, 
but we have always thought that the Great Powers would feel them- 
selves in honour bound to respect the rights of small as well as large 
nations... . 

The President of the Storting stated that the whole nation was 
supporting the Government, and declared that “‘at a time when even 
the conception of international co-operation built on understanding is 
menaced no arbitrary military acts of force ought to endanger the old 
friendship of two democratic peoples’’, both of which were bound by 
obligations arising from membership of the League of Nations. 

The Storting unanimously approved the statements of both the 
Minister and the President. 


Protest by the German Government 


On Feb. 17 the German Government transmitted a written protest to 
the Norwegian Government signed by the Minister in Oslo reading: “I 
protest most energetically against the act of violence committed by 
the British destroyer Cossack against the German steamer Altmark in 
the inner part of the Joessing Fjord, that is, within Norwegian terri- 
torial waters. Germany sustained dead and wounded on that occasion. 

“T enter the sharpest protest against the unheard-of violation of 
international law in Norwegian coastal waters and against the fact 
that the Norwegian Government did not grant sufficient protection 
for our ship Altmark. 

“The only parallel to this violation of international law is found in 
the bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807. It is unique in world history, 
and I must insist—with the reservation of further demands by my 
Government—that the status quo on board the steamer Altmark is at 
once reconstituted, as far as is possible after the losses suffered, that 
amends are made for the damage caused, and that all available forces 
are put into action against the perpetrators. 

“T must draw your attention to the fact that we regard the situation 
as being the most serious possible—a situation which may have the 
gravest consequences.” 

The German News Agency issued a statement reading: 

“British naval forces have committed an unheard-of violation of 
Norwegian neutrality. They attempted to go alongside the completely 
unarmed German merchant steamer, Alimark, inside Norwegian 
territorial waters, only 200 metres off the shore, to board the ship. 

‘According to the first message, this incredible British act of violence 
committed in disregard of all the most fundamental international rules 
was at first frustrated. Later messages described a second unheard-of 
act of violence against the Altmark, which, in its details, represents an 
unparalleled act of British piracy and is a new and lasting blot on the 
British Navy. 
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“This piece of roguery—unworthy ofjhumanity—is, in its brutality, 
a repetition of the Barralong case during the Great War, when British 
sailors hunted down the crew of a sunk German submarine who were 
swimming in the sea and killed them with rifle and machine gun fire. 

“The captain of the Alimark protested sharply at 10.7 p.m. (G.M.T,) 
in a wireless message to the German Legation in Oslo against A 
British action, which is contrary to all international rules. 

“It was only by entering the Joessing Fjord that the captain was 
able to save his ship from violent action against an unarmed German 
merchantman within Norwegian territorial waters and within reach of 
two Norwegian torpedo-boats. The captain demanded at the same 
time a sufficient convoy to ensure the continuation of his journey in 
safety. 

“The German Minister in Oslo, who immediately got in touch with 
the Norwegian Foreign Office, was told by the Secretary of State there 
that the British Admiralty had given satisfactory assurances. The 
Norwegian Admiralty, with whom the German Naval Attaché im- 
mediately communicated, also gave the binding assurance that suffi- 
cient protection had been provided for the Alimark.” 


On Feb. 19 the News Agency issued a statement by the captain of the 
Altmark, who said his ship had kept closely to the Norwegian coast, 
inside territorial waters, during her whole voyage. 

When the Cossack came alongside she boarded the Altmark, firing 
wildly and driving the crew into groups. Six of the Germans were 
“shot down like cattle’. The bullet wounds they received were small 
at the points of entry and up to 6 centimetres large at the points of 
egress. 

The Alimark ‘“‘had no arms on deck’’. While her fourth officer ‘‘was 
running chivalrously to fetch bandages’’ for a British sailor, shot by 
another British member of the boarding party, he was also shot down. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Statement in Parliament 


On Feb. 20 Mr. Chamberlain, in a reference to the ‘‘admirably con- 
ducted operation” of rescuing the British prisoners, said that apart from 
the origina] protest the Government had received no official communica- 
tion from the Norwegian Government; but he wished to make some 
comments on the Norwegian Foreign Minister’s statement, which 
seemed to him to make the action, or inaction, of the Norwegian 
Government even more difficult to understand than he had previously 
supposed. 

It now appeared that the Norwegian authorities had conducted no 
examination of the Altmark at all. The torpedo-boat commander had 
made a request to inspect her but, according to the Norwegian view, 
could not make a request to search her, since she was a warship. He 
examined her papers, and allowed her to proceed. The naval com- 
mander in Bergen was apparently not quite satisfied, and on Feb. 15 
a further request was made to inspect the Alémark, but her captain 
refused, and the request was dropped. 

Before the British warships took any action their commander pro- 
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sed to the Norwegian commander on the spot that the Altmark 
should be taken to Bergen under joint British and Norwegian guard 
for a proper investigation by the Norwegian authorities. This ofter was 
refused. The commander then invited the Norwegian officer to ac- 
company a British boarding party on board the vessel, but he declined 
to do so. 

Not on one occasion, but on three or four, the Norwegian authorities 
failed to carry out a proper investigation of the case. It was plain that 
had the British warships not taken action the Alimark would have been 
allowed to complete her voyage to Germany without let or hindrance 
and without any enquiry into the circumstances. 

The Norwegian Minister’s statement that he did not know that 
British prisoners were on board was ‘‘a most surprising statement”’ in 
view of the fact that this was prominently reported weeks ago in the 
press of the world. 

It was difficult to resist the conclusion that the Norwegian authorities 
had displayed complete indifference as to the use which might be made 
of their territorial waters by the German Fleet. Such indifference was 
inconsistent with the active and impartial exercise of the duty of a 
neutral towards a belligerent. He concluded: 

“According to the views expressed by Prof. Koht, the Norwegian 
Government see no objection to the use of Norwegian territorial 
waters for hundréds of miles by a German warship for the purpose of 
escaping capture on the high seas and of conveying British prisoners 
to a German prison camp. 

‘Such a doctrine is at variance with international law as his Majesty's 
Government understand it. It would in their view legalise the abuse 
by German warships of neutral waters, and create a position which his 
Majesty’s Government could in no circumstances accept.”’ 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


February 7 


The French communiqués reported a quiet day, and the German, no 
special events except lively reconnaissance activity, especially east of 
the Moselle. 

French patrols were reported to have made very profitable recon- 
naissances west of the Saar river, penetrating deep into the enemy 
lines. 

The British motor-vessel Munster was sunk in the Irish Sea. All on 
board were saved. The loss was reported of the British tanker British 
Councillor, sunk on Feb. 2 in the North Sea; also of the Estonian 
steamer Anu, sunk on Feb. 1. 


February 8 
The French communiqués reported an increased activity of their 
patrols during the previous evening and in the night, and continued 
activity by day. The Germans reported livelier artillery fire on the 
Saar front and activity of patrols. 


February 9 
The French«communiqués reported the repulse of an enemy raid, and 
said that artillery had been markedly more active between the Moselle 
and the Saar. 
A severe encounter had taken place during reconnaissance the 
previous day and losses were suffered, but inferior to those inflicted 


on the enemy. 

The Germans reported that at Forbach their patrols had met a 
superior enemy reconnaissance patrol and had captured 4 prisoners. 

The Air Ministry announced that an enemy aircraft was attacked by 
Fighter Command patrols and crashed near the Firth of Forth. 

Several attacks were made on shipping and on trawlers off the Scots 
and English coasts and some vessels were hit. 

The German News Agency announced that their air patrols over the 
North Sea had sunk or damaged so seriously that they could be 
reckoned as lost 6 ships, either British or sailing in British convoys. 
Only one German ’plane was missing. 

Later it claimed that 15,000 tons of merchant tonnage had been 
sunk. 

The Admiralty announced that 2 U-boats had been sunk by one 
destroyer while attacking a convoy. The British steamer Chagres was 
sunk off the north-west coast. 


February 10 

The French communiqués reported a quiet night and day, and the 
German, no particular events. 

The Air Ministry stated that ‘‘a report coming from a foreign source” 
of the dropping of 4 bombs on Sylt island by a lone British bomber was 
without foundation. 

The German High Command stated that ‘individual British ’planes”’ 
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had tried unsuccessfully to réach the Heligoland Bight and had been 
turned back by gun fire. 

The Admiralty announced that 2 trawlers had been sunk the previous 
dav in the North Sea, with the loss of 22 lives. 

The Dutch liner Burgerdijk was sunk by a U-boat on her way to 
Rotterdam with a cargo of grain for the Government. The crew 
were saved. (See The Netherlands in the Chronology.) 


February 11 

The French communiqués reported only local activity of patrols and 
of artillery. 

The German High Command announced that a British outpost 
vessel had been sunk by German aircraft, which returned home 
without loss. 

The Norwegian tanker Gallia was badly damaged by a mine in the 
North Sea, and the Swedish steamer Orania was sunk by a U-boat 
without warning, with the loss of 14 lives. 


February 12 


The French communiqués reported the repulse of an enemy attack 
against an outpost during the night, and the German, no special events. 

The Estonian steamer Linda was sunk in the North Sea. One officer 
# was killed and several men injured. The British trawler Togimo was 
shelled and sunk by a U-boat which killed one of the crew. 

The Swedish steamer Delaro was sunk by a U-boat in the Atlantic 
and the captain killed. 


February 13 


The French communiqués reported that an enemy raid east of the 
Moselle, which was preceded by mortar and artillery preparation, had 
failed completely. The Germans reported no special events. 

The Air Ministry announced that a German raider had appeared off 
the mouth of the Thames Estuary and had been engaged by 3 fighter 
aircraft. 

The press reported that British aircraft made a long reconnoitring 
flight over North-West Germany, and returned safely to England, 
although attacked by enemy fighters. 

The Admiralty announced that the German steamer Wakama had 
® been scuttled by her crew when stopped in the South Atlantic. The 
crew were saved by a British warship. The scuttling of the Wolfsburg 
off the coast of Brazil was also reported. 

The Admiralty also announced the sinking of the British steamer 

‘oreda. 

The British tanker British Triumph was sunk in the North Sea and 
5 lives lost. The Danish steamer Chastine Maersk was sunk by a 
U-boat off the west coast of Norway. 

The loss was announced of the Norwegian motor-ship Svestad, on her 
way from the U.S.A. with coal. 


February 14 
The French communiqués reported only local artillery action and the 


failure of an enemy raid west of the Saar. The Germans stated that 
there were no special events. 
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The Admiralty announced that 2 U-boats had been destroyed after 
they had sunk 3 British steamers, the tankers Gretafield and Britis) 
Triumph (the latter sunk on Feb. 13) and the steamer Sultan Stay 
The first two were sunk in the North Sea and the third 200 miles from 
Land’s End. Eighteen lives were lost in the tankers. The French 
steamer Picardia was sunk, with the loss of 12 lives, and the Italian 
steamer Giorgio Ohlsen, in the North Sea, with the loss of 32 lives. 

The French Admiralty announced the capture of a German merchant- 
man, taken into a French port. 

The British steamer Langleeford was sunk off the west coast of 
Ireland. 


February 15 

The French communiqués reported local action east of the Saar the 
previous evening, but nothing of importance during the day. 

The Germans claimed the capture of several prisoners during re- 
connaissance activity south of Saarbriicken. 

The German News Agency reported that a sentry post repulsed a 
French patrol, and that a French observation post had been stormed 
after careful preparation and several prisoners taken. 

The Danish steamers Rhone and Sleipner were torpedoed off the 
north-east coast of Scotland, with the loss of 9 and 13 men respectively. 


February 16 

The French communiqués reported artillery action in the Blies 
region, and losses by one of their patrols when crossing a German 
minefield. 

Aircraft of the British Coastal Command bombed, and “possibly 
destroyed” a U-boat in the North Sea. 

The Swedish steamers Liana and Osmed were sunk in the North Sea 
with the loss of 23 lives. 

The German tanker Baldur was scuttled when stopped by a British 
warship off the Norwegian coast. 


February 17 


The French communiqués stated that during the night enemy units 
had unsuccessfully attacked two of their outposts. The Germans te- 
ported the capture of several prisoners on the Warndt River, south- 
east of Saarbriicken. 

The Admiralty announced that aircraft of the Coastal Command 
had discovered and identified the German naval auxiliary Altmari 
taking refuge in Norwegian territorial waters. Orders were given, with 
the full authority of the Government, to enter neutral waters, search 
the Alimark, and rescue any prisoners if found on board. 

She was sighted in Joessing Fjord by reconnaissance aircraft and 
the destroyer Cossack sent a boarding party on board on the evening 
of Feb. 16 and released 299 British seamen. Five Germans were killed 
and a British gunner wounded. (See also Special Note.) 

The British steamer Baron Ailsa was sunk in the North Sea with tlie 
loss of 2 lives, and the Norwegian Kvernaas and the Dutch Ameland oti 
the Dutch coast. 
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February 18 

The French communiqués reported the failure of an enemy attack 
on an outpost east of the Moselle. The Germans stated that several 
prisoners had been taken near West Merzig. 

The German steamer Morea was captured by a British warship and 
brought into an English port. 

The Spanish steamer Banderas was sunk by an explosion off Cape 
Villano, with the loss of 22 lives, and the Greek steamer Elli was tor- 
pedoed by a U-boat off Cape Finisterre. 


February 19 


The French communigués reported the ambushing of a detachment 
east of the Nied during the night. It was cut off from the main forces, 
and 20 lives were lost. 

During the day a German detachment tried to approach a French 
post west of the Saar and was driven back. The Germans reported 
only slight local artillery fire. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Daring had been sunk 
by a U-boat, and that 9 officers and 148 men were missing. 

It was announced that the German steamer Rostock had been 
captured by the French Navy. 

The German High Command announced that “‘four enemy convoys” 
had been successfully attacked by U-boats, that steamers and tankers 
were sunk in three of the convoys, and that a destroyer belonging to 
the protective force of the fourth convoy was sunk. 

It was learnt that the Norwegian steamer Ezka had been torpedoed 
ind sunk on Jan. 29, while carrying salt from Spain, with the loss of 
16 lives. 





CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 


Feb. 6.—It was stated in Sydney that over 60,000 applications had 
been received for enrolment in the Empire Air Scheme. 

Feb. 8.—The Minister for Health announced that the Government 
were spending £25 million in the next 24 years as their contribution to 
the Empire Air Scheme. The training scheme would require the 
maintenance of about 3,000 machines in Australia. 

Feb. 12.—The Minister of Defence issued a message that the dispatch 
of the A.I.F. to Egypt was not only an answer to German propaganda, 
but practical evidence that Australia was in the war up to the hilt at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. Eden’s speech and message from the King. (See Egypt.) 

Feb. 17.—The Minister of Air announced that the British Govern- 
ment were presenting the Commonwealth with between 300 and 400 
Fairey Battle aircraft and 500 Avro-Ansons for the Empire training 
scheme. 


BOHEMIA—MORAVIA 


Feb. 8.—A new periodical in Prague entitled the Government Troop 
published an article by Dr. Hacha, who described it, and the Govern- 
ment troops themselves as “the most important guarantee of internal 
order”’. 

General Eminger, in another article, advocated the closest relations 
with the Germany army, so that their virtues might be taken as an 
example. ' 

Feb. 9.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that preparations 
were being made to evacuate all German civilians from Prague; also 
that Germans from the Baltic States and the South Tirol were being 
settled in a ring of villages round Prague and in country districts in 
that part of Bohemia. 

Feb. 10.—Baron von Neurath announced a series of measures against 
the Jews to be taken because they had “failed to draw the necessary 
conclusions from the Reich Protector’s decree of June, 1939, which 
left them the opportunity voluntarily to sell their businesses to Aryans 
or to place them in the hands of Aryan trustees’. 

The measures included the closing on April 1 of all Jewish textile, 
clothing, and leather goods shops, and the right of the Protector to 
order all other Jewish shops to close down. Also, the registration of 
Jewish enterprises and shares in such undertakings, and in real estate, 
and the sale, under Government direction, of all jewellery and precious 
metals, works of art, etc., belonging to Jews. 

Feb. 13.-—-Reports from Dutch sources stated that a new regulation 
had been issued in Prague authorizing the expropriation of Jews from 
the businesses they were occupying after April 30. 


BRAZIL 

Feb. 15.—The Government ordered the German freighter Kdnigsberg 
to leave territorial waters or return to Belem, which port she had left 
on Feb. 8 with a cargo of rubber. Since then she had remained near 
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Gaivotas Island, within the 3’mile limit, and had installed a wireless 
apparatus which enabled her to communicate with belligerents. 

The captain asked permission to remain while repairs were made to 
the ship’s machinery. 

Feb. 16.—The Government sent a gunboat to the Kénigsberg, and 
placed 12 marines on board, to remain until she left. 

It was learnt that the Foreign Minister had sent a Note to the 
Panama Government complaining that the pursuit of the German 
steamer Wakama was a violation of the 300-mile neutrality zone, and 
asking that the other American Republics should be consulted, with a 
view to a joint protest. 


BULGARIA 

Feb. 6.—The King received M. Sarajoglu, who was passing through 
Sofia on his way from Belgrade, and discussed with him and M. Kios- 
seivanoff the proceedings in the Balkan Conference. 

Feb. 11.—Yugoslav reports stated that German engineers were 
constructing a 9,000 ton reserve oil container at Varna for receiving 
oil shipped from Batum destined for Germany. 

Feb. 15.—The Cabinet resigned, and the King charged Prof. Filoff, 
the Minister of Education, with the formation of a new Government. 
The crisis was reported to be due to personal differences between 
M. Kiosseivanoff and the Minister of Agriculture. 

Feb. 16.—Prof. Filoff formed a Government, with M. Popoff (formerly 
assistant to M. Kiosseivanoff) as Foreign Minister. 

He told the press that the foreign policy of the former Premier would 
be maintained at all costs. 

Feb. 19.—The Rumanian Minister of Finance and the Yugoslav 
Minister of Commerce arrived in Sofia. 

Opening of Yugoslav-Bulgarian Chamber of Commerce and state- 
ments by Yugoslav Ministers. (See Yugoslavia.) 


CANADA 


Feb. 7—It was announced that Canadian Associated Aircraft had 
received an order from the British Government for aeroplanes to the 
value of nearly $27 million. 

Feb. 9.—The police at Toronto seized a trunk containing $53,200 
worth of counterfeit money and arrested two people alleged to be 
members of a ring, whose headquarters were in Germany, engaged in 
circulating spurious money in the Balkans. 

Feb. 11.—The Governor-General died at Montreal. Sir Lyman Duff, 
the Chief Justice, was sworn in as Administrator of Canada. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SOUTH CHINA 

Feb. 11—The Chinese recaptured Shanling, north of Nanning, 
regarded by Chinese military experts as the gateway to North Kwangsi, 
since an invader had to cross the river on which it stood. 

Feb. 12.—The Chinese claimed to have inflicted 16,000 casualties 
on the Japanese in 3 days’ fighting in Kwangsi in which they recaptured 
18 miles of territory north of Pingyang (north-east of Nanning). 
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Feb. 13.—The Chinese reported that they had cleared nearly all the 


area north of Pingyang, and were operating south of Wuming. 

The Yunnan railway was again bombed by 36 aeroplanes, whic 
were engaged by 5 Chinese fighters. 

Feb. 18.—The Japanese retired from Nanning, after setting fire to 
stores of wai material. 

Feb. 19.—A Chinese report from Kweilin stated that the Japanesd 
retreat from the Nanning area became a rout, and that their force 
were concentrated at Yamchow and Fonghsing. 

The Japanese landed 1,000 men on the Luichow Peninsula, opposite 
Hainan. 

They also landed troops behind Amoy, to support the “puppet” 
Government of Fukien. 

The Yunnan railway was again bombed near Mengtsz. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Feb. 14.—The Japanese abolished passes for Chinese in the Hongkew 
district of Shanghai, and the curfew was lifted as a concession to 
foreigners. 

The U.S. Ambassador, who was on his way to Chungking, was 
understood to have announced that he intended to travel by the 
Yunnan railway, and the Japanese Army authorities in Shanghai 
stated that they would continue to bomb the line, but would endeavour 
to avoid hitting any trains. 

Feb. 16.—An agreement was signed between the Shanghai Municipal 
Council and the Chinese special municipality (under Japanese control) 
for the joint policing of the roads outside the western boundary of the 
Settlement. 

In Peking the police authorities were understood to have received 
orders to remove all traces of anti-British posters and destroy stocks 
of these. 


CYPRUS 


Feb. 18.—It was announced what the King had authorized the 
voluntary enlistment in the island of a fighting battalion to be known 
as the Cyprus Regiment. The Cyprus Post described the move as 
‘‘a brave call to a brave people’. 


DENMARK 

Feb. 7.—The Berlingske Tidende, replying to the Angriff, declared 
that no Danish ships were sailing in convoy to England, and pointed 
out that they had to sail to England both out of regard for Denmark's 
economy and out of regard for her strict neutrality, in accordance with 
which Denmark tried to maintain normal trade with both belligerents. 

The paper also stated that some 7,500 workers were registered as 
volunteers for jobs in Finland. The number of Danes who had offered 
to fight for her was about 500. 

Feb. 8.—The Social-Demokraten declared that the Angriff’s remark 
about anyone being killed going to England having only himself to 
blame was not only contrary to international law but also meant that 
Germany was using a method of warfare which was not likely to attach 
more closely to her the small nations which were thus suffering. 
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It was absolutely incomprehensible to Danes that Germany should 

sinking their ships without any warning, and when they were in 
allast, and without giving the crew a chance to escape. 

Feb. 15.—The Berlingske Tidende, referring to the sinking of the 
Burgerdtjk, said that the official German declaration meant that 
rmany would hereafter think herself justified in torpedoing neutral 


amhips on their way towards, or supposed to be on their way to, British 


ontrol ports in any part of the world. 
The sinking of the Chastine Maersk was absolutely incomprehensible 


itef™mshe was on her way to Denmark with artificial manure) and the only 


1trol) 
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otive seemed to be that she was a ship which happened to be on the 


ea. 
Feb. 16.—It was announced that representations had been made in 
Berlin about the sinking of the Chastine Maersk on Feb. 13. 
Feb. 19.—Two German aircraft flew over Danish territory and were 


Feb. 7.—General Weygand arrived in Cairo and reviewed the troops, 
British and Egyptian. 

Feb. 12.—The first contingents of the Australian Imperial Force and 
of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force arrived at Suez, and were met 
by Mr. Eden, Sir Miles Lampson, and General Wavell. 

Messages from King George were read out by the Ambassador 
welcoming the troops, pointing out that they had come to defend the 
cause Of freedom and liberty, which the whole Empire had made 
its own. 

Mr. Eden, in an address, thanked them for their loyal help, and 
said, “‘the moment war was declared New Zealand and Australia took 
their place by the side of the United Kingdom, their sister Dominions, 
and our Allies in the vital struggle in which we are now engaged. 
The issue is clear and simple. The German Government seek to 
dominate the world by brute force; were they to succeed there could 
be no security for freedom-loving nations anywhere on the earth’s 
surface. Everything that has come down to us in the heritage of free 
people is staked on this struggle. Whichever ocean laps our shores 
the struggle is the same for each of us. By the persistent practice of 
broken faith on a scale unparalleled in history Germany first betrayed 
and then enslaved one neighbour after another. ... The truth is that 
the Nazi system is based on brute force; it is the denial of civilization. . . .” 

General Wavell also addressed the troops in welcome, and their 
commander in reply, said, ‘When the British Empire is at war, we are. 
Every man of us has a serious outlook, and we will serve with every- 
thing at our command”’. 

Feb. 18.—The King received Mr. Eden in audience. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Eden reviewed a contingent of Indian troops, to 
whom Sir Miles Lampson read a message of greeting from King 
George, 

_Mr. Eden, addressing the men, said “‘however difficult the task that 
lies ahead it is the unity of all the peoples of the British Empire that 
will assure us final victory’’. 
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EIRE 

Feb. 9.—The Supreme Court ruled that the Government had power, 
under the Offences against the State Bill, to intern citizens suspected 
of activities against the State without bringing them before a Court 
of Law. 


ESTONIA 
Feb. 12.—Staff talks began in Tallinn between the Chief of Staff and 
the Latvian Chief of Staff. 


FINLAND 

Feb. 7.—Unofficial figures of Russian losses issued from Finnish 
H.Q. gave the number of tanks destroyed or captured as 564; aeroplanes 
308; field guns, 283; machine-guns, 294; lorries and cars, 552; horses, 
1,560; and tractors, 20. 

Feb. 9.—Sir Walter Citrine’s statement regarding conditions in 
Finland and her need of help. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 10.—President Roosevelt’s address and references to Finland. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Feb. 11.—An official statement issued in Helsinki gave the number 
of Russian tanks destroyed or captured as 641, and of aeroplanes 333. 

Several German steamers, including a tanker, were believed to be in 
Liinamahari harbour, protected by Russian submarines and destroyers. 

Feb. 12.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement denying that any 
representations had been made to Finland regarding mediation in the 
war. For 10 weeks the Army had successfully defended the country, 
almost entirely with their own resources. Now that help was coming 
Finland would all the more be able to repulse attacks. ‘Therefore,’ 
he concluded, “‘terms of peace cannot be dictated to her, and it is 
possible that the reports of intended mediation have been circulated 
deliberately in order to diminish or paralyse the efforts of external 
Powers bent on giving assistance.” 

Reports from Norwegian sources stated that 400 aeroplanes were 
coming from England and France and 100 from Italy before the end 
of the month; also war material of various kinds from Spain. 

Feb. 13.—Address by Prof. Borenius in London re Finland’s prospects 
in the war. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 14.—Men of the 1897 class were called up, to report by Feb. 20. 
The Foreign Minister sent a Note to foreign Governments setting out 
particulars of the illegal methods of warfare adopted by the Soviet 
Government and stating that he hoped this exposé would be given the 
widest possible publicity and that world opinion would rise against 
the Soviet’s methods. 

Statistical data were given as to air raids on civilians, hospitals, and 
railway trains, and it was shown that their chief aim was to terrorize 
the civilian population. 

The rules of the Hague Convention of 1907 and of the Geneva 
Convention of 1929 had been violated. 

Soviet soldiers had also abused the white flag, had simulated death 
or pretended to surrender in order to facilitate attack, had attacked 
persons in distress at sea by firing on lifeboats, and had used prisoners 
and civilians as shields, driving them in front of the troops. 
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On Dec. 6 the Soviet artillery used asphyxiating gas shells, in 
violation of the Geneva Convention of 1925. 

Feb. 15.—President Kallio told a gathering of foreign journalists 
that the Mannerheim Line had not been broken and that the main 
positions were still being held. 

The Foreign Minister, who was present, said the position in the 
Summa sector was now a day-to-day matter. They had given up 
some admittedly important positions; but then all positions, big and 
small, were important. He understood the Russians were in Summa, 
after very heavy losses. 

The President told a British journalist that they were going to fight 
to the last ditch, rather than submit to the will of a foreign dictator- 
ship, no matter how great the odds or how great their sufferings. 

Feb. 16.—An exhibition of tanks, aircraft, etc., captured from the 
Russians opened in Helsinki. A notice stated that 1,050 tanks had 
been destroyed or captured, and 387 aircraft. 

The 15 women members of the Diet issued an appeal to the women 
of the world to allow their men to come to Finland to join in the fight 
for liberty, humanity, and justice. 

It was reported (from French sources) that General Grandcourt, 
formerly of the French Army Reserve, who was in Finland, was to 
command the Foreign Legion. 

Authoritative sources in Helsinki stated that recent successes in the 
air, in which 34 Russian aircraft were brought down in 2 days, were 
principally due to French machines. 

Feb. 17.—Field-Marshal Mannerheim, in a proclamation to the 
troops on the isthmus, said the moment had come when, with force 
and determination, the enemy’s advance was about to be halted before 
the new positions which had been indicated to them, and which had 
been reinforced with fresh troops and artillery. 

“You may rest assured,” he said, ‘‘that the enemy will never succeed 
in breaking through our lines if, in their depth, we defend these new 
positions.” 

He then announced that foreign help was arriving in appreciable 
quantity, and ‘“‘fresh contingents are constantly streaming to our 
standard’. The situation as it was developing offered them every 
prospect of success. 

It was officially stated in Helsinki that the Russian penetration into 
the Mannerheim Line at Summa had been achieved by a terrible 
wastage of human lives and disregard for suffering which not even the 
most sanguinary battles of the world war could equal. 

Feb. 19.—An order was issued for all men from 18 to 42 who had 
hitherto been exempted from military service for health or other reasons 
to present themselves for a new examination. 


RUSSO-—FINNISH WAR 


Feb. 6.—The Finns reported the repulse of continuous Russian 
attacks near Pitkadranta, and the killing of several hundred of the enemy. 
At Kitela 2 battalions were reported to be surrounded. Swedish 
reports estimated the total number killed in this area during the 
previous few days at 5,000. 

Fresh Russian attacks were repeatedly made around Summa, 
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supported by large numbers of tanks and armoured cars. All were 
repulsed, and 22 tanks were destroyed. Attacks were also made at 
Punnusjoki and south of Summa. 

Finnish aircraft made several reconnaissance flights and also shot 
down 6 enemy ’planes. They bombed the communication lines 
between the Russian H.Q. at Loimola and Suojarvi and their base jp 
Soviet territory. 

Feb. 7.—Severe fighting continued on the Salla front, where there 
were stated to be three Russian divisions, one at Salla village and 2 at 
Markajarvi. The Russian losses at the latter place were estimated at 
10,000 killed, wounded, or captured since the stand taken there by 
them on Jan. 17. ; 

Russian attacks also continued over a 12-mile front in the Summa 
sector, but without making any headway except at one point. Accord- 
ing to Swedish reports they progressed to within 20 miles of Viipuri. 

It was stated in Helsinki that every town in the country had been 
bombed. 

Feb. 8—The Finns reported that the enemy’s pressure had continued 
the previous day in the Summa sector, though not so heavily as the 
day before. Seven Soviet tanks were destroyed during the day (Feb. 8). 

North of Ladoga an enemy attack was repulsed, and one column, 
containing 4 tanks, an armoured car, a few heavy guns, and more than 
60 motor vehicles was destroyed during the day. 

In the Suomussalmi area Finnish forces cut down an enemy detach- 
ment of about one battalion which tried to get over the frontier south 
of Raate, and captured considerable quantities of infantry weapons. 

The Finns were reported, from Swedish sources, to be methodically 
improving their positions round Kuhmo, and fighting was going on at 
Lake Sauna, south-east of the village. A new Siberian battalion 
mounted on skis was destroyed. 

The Finnish Air Force made reconnaissance flights and bombed 
enemy columns in several places. 

Kajaani and some country places were raided and some fires caused. 
Several enemy patrols jumping with parachutes from aircraft were 
captured. They all wore Finnish uniforms. 

The total number of Russian tanks destroyed during the day was 
stated in Helsinki to be 40. 

Feb. 9.—The Finns reported continuous heavy fighting, and the 
occupation of a Soviet base near Kitela. They destroyed 19 enemy 
tanks. 

They also reported continued Russian attacks in the isthmus, 
concentrated at a point near Punnusjoki, which failed, with the loss 
of 700 dead. 

Danish reports stated that in the Kuhmo sector Finnish aircraft 
dropped leaflets over the Russian 54th Division inviting the men to 
surrender. 

Leningrad Military H.Q. announced that the Mannerheim Line had 
been dented at both ends and the fortified area of Kotinen, neat 
Summa, captured. 

Swedish reports stated that Russian artillery fire had smashed some 
concrete advance posts in the Summa area, but that the chain of 
defences had not really been dented. The Finnish main positions were 
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in exactly the same places as-they had been since the Russians reached 
Summa on Dec. 7. 

Feb. 10.—The Finns reported further heavy enemy attacks on the 
isthmus, all of which were repulsed, and 30 tanks destroyed. 

North of Ladoga they inflicted an important defeat on the enemy, 
who lost 800 men and a supply column of 60 lorries and 2 tanks, 
besides a considerable quantity of infantry weapons. The commander 
of the 11th Russian Division was killed. 

Feb. 11.—Russian attacks continued, chiefly against Taipale and 
both sides of Summa, but without success, and 35 tanks were destroyed 
by the Finns. 

In the Summa sector alone the Russians, according to Swedish 
reports, flung several infantry divisions into the attack, supported by 
a large tank force, but without success. 

North of Ladoga the Finns destroyed a column of 70 horse-sledges 
among the islands off Pitkaranta. Six Russian ‘planes were brought 
down. 

Finnish aircraft bombed enemy camps and gun emplacements. 

The Russians also attacked the region between Lake Muola and the 
Vuoksi River, supported by 150 tanks, but made no progress. 

It was stated in Helsinki that 72 enemy tanks were destroyed on the 
isthmus during the day. 

Attempts to outflank the Finnish defences were made at both ends 
of the isthmus by large forces advancing simultaneously over the ice 
of the Gulf of Finland and of Ladoga. 

Feb. 12.—The Finns announced that “several divisions’’ had taken 
part in the attacks at Summa, which were supported by artillery and 
bombers, while attacks were also continued east of Lake Muola and 
over the ice of the Taipale River. Counter-attacks were stated to have 
been made with success. 

On the Arctic front the Russians bombed the Finnish positions at 
Nautsi, near the Norwegian frontier. 

The Russians claimed the capture during the day of 32 defensive 
fortifications on the isthmus, including 12 reinforced concrete artillery 
forts, and gave the number of guns taken from the Finns during the 
previous few days on the isthmus as 82, with 230 machine guns. 

Feb. 13.—The Finnish General Staff authorized a statement about 
the isthmus fighting saying that ‘‘nowhere.in so limited an area has 
such an amount of war material ever been used before’. In the Summa 
sector alone in a single day the Russians fired 300,000 shells, and this 
had been going on for several days. During the day hundreds of aero- 
planes had been active simultaneously over the front. 

A conservative estimate, published in Helsinki, of the enemy 
casualties in the Summa sector alone gave the killed as 30,000 to 
40,000. During the past 3 or 4 days 200 tanks had been destroyed. 

“Although the Russians are falling in their tens of thousands,” it 
concluded, ‘‘they always have more men to send to the fight. The 
Finns need more men, more arms, more material, and especially more 
aeroplanes.”’ 

Finnish aircraft bombed enemy concentration points and camps, 
and, with the anti-aircraft guns, accounted for 17 or more Russian 
aircraft. 
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Feb. 14.—Finnish H.Q. announced that on the previous day “the 
enemy succeeded in capturing a few of our most advanced gun positions” 
east of Summa, but at all the other points their attacks were repulsed, 

The shore batteries on the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga shelled 
and repelled enemy advances across the ice. 

The Russians claimed the capture of 23 fortified positions on the 
Karelian front, and the defeat of Finnish counter-attacks. 

The Finnish communiqué stated that their forces had retired from 
“positions east of Summa”’. 

In the Kuhmo area the Russians were reported to have lost 50) 
killed during the day. 

Feb. 15.—An authoritative statement issued in Helsinki pointed out 
that the capture by the enemy of the gun positions in the isthmus 
did not mean that they had penetrated anywhere through the Finnish 
artillery. Only a short stretch of front line trenches east of Summa 
had been occupied by the attacking forces. 

Finnish H.Q. announced that the battle was continuing on a much 
broader front on the isthmus, but the enemy had not made progress. 
On a strip of land separating Lake Muola from the Vuoksi River and 
at Taipale the Russians had lost 3,500 men killed. At two sections of 
the isthmus front 15 tanks were captured or destroyed. 

Swedish reports stated that the Finns were retreating from their 
first-line positions on the Summa sector. 

The Finnish Air Force reported several successful engagements, with 
the destruction of 16 enemy ’planes. 

Viipuri and Lappeenranta were raided several times, and machine 
guns used against men fighting the fires started by incendiary bombs. 

Feb. 16.—Finnish H.Q. stated that between Muola Lake and the 
Vuoksi River the enemy succeeded in penetrating to their positions at 
a couple of points, and also east of the Summa sector. Elsewhere all 
attacks were repulsed. 

Eight Russian aircraft were shot down. Official estimates of the 
number of Russian ‘planes in the air over the fighting zone in the 
isthmus during the day gave this as 500. 

The Finnish Air Force bombed the Soviet railways and stations behind 
the lines, and some of their encampments. 

Foreign press correspondents on the front just north of Ladoga 
reported that in 40 different sectors from the Lake to Lieksa the 
Russians had been pushed back, and that in the Kitela sector the Finns 
had advanced 15 miles, nearly to Pitkaranta. 

Farther north, round Kollaanjarvi, the Russians had been forced 
back, and had dug themselves in along the Aittojoki. 

A Russian communiqué issued in Moscow stated that ‘‘on Thursday 
our troops continued their successful operation on the Karelian 
isthmus. The enemy retreated with heavy losses, abandoning arms 
and material. Our troops are approaching Kyamyarya. 

‘During Thursday 53 enemy fortified posts were captured, of which 
21 were reinforced concrete artillery emplacements.” 

Feb. 17.—The Finns stated that their troops on the isthmus had 
withdrawn in stages to fresh positions farther back between the Gulf 
of Finland and Lake Vuoksi. During the day many Russian tanks 
were destroyed. 
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It was admitted in Helsinki that the situation had taken a more 
serious turn in the last 24 hours. 

On the north-east shore of Ladoga enemy attacks were driven back, 
and numerous supply columns totalling some 180 sledges were dispersed 
on the ice of the lake. Eight guns were captured and 3 tanks 
destroyed. 

Near Kuhmo a special ski unit was destroyed, the Russians losing 
about 2,000 killed. 

Feb. 18.—The Finns reported that on the isthmus the day passed 
in relative calm, except for local skirmishes and vigorous activity in 
the air. Finnish bombers continued their attacks on congested enemy 
columns and places of assembly near the front and farther to the rear. 
Enemy machines shot down were known to number 24. 

Enemy raids were made during the day and the previous day on 
Tampere, Pori, lisalmi, Oiihimaki, and Kouvola, and 40 people killed. 

The Russian communiqué stated that on the isthmus their troops 
were in pursuit of the enemy along the entire front. They had cap- 
tured a railway station 4 miles from Viipuri, and the towns of Kjaria 
and Muurila on the shore of the Gulf of Finland. 

A second communiqué claimed the capture of Oinola, on the northern 
shore of Lake Muola, and the fortified zone of Karhula. 

Feb. 19.—The Finns reported the capture of a strong point held by 
the enemy near Kitela, with 20 tanks, 36 heavy guns, 17 tractors, 32 
field guns, 25 cars, and 200 lorries as war booty. Their troops had 
piece by piece completely destroyed the Russian 18th Division, which 
they had surrounded, after it had advanced by way of Uomas to 
Syskyjarvi (just north of Kitela). 

The enemy had lost about 18,000 men killed and prisoners, and all 
their war material. 

On the isthmus the Finns claimed that all attacks had been repulsed, 
including a new attack on Taipale, where, however, fighting continued. 

The Red Army communiqué stated that on the isthmus the advance 
continued successfully, and the troops had reached further objectives, 
having taken a number of villages. They had also reached the Sal- 
menaite River, the station at Summa, and a number of points on the 
shore of the Gulf of Finland. 

The number of Finnish posts captured was 313, of which 41 were 
concrete artillery posts. 

The Russian losses in the air in 24 hours were given as from 20 to 24, 
and the losses since Feb. 1 as at least 190, according to Swedish reports. 


FRANCE 


Feb. 6.—It was stated in Paris that the Japanese Government had 
declared their readiness to pay compensation for the damage to French 
interests in the Yunnan railway. The Government informed Tokyo 
that the railway was not authorized to carry any kind of war material, 
and that Chinese efforts to buy anti-aircraft guns from France had 
failed, as had also attempts to induce the French authorities to accept 
Chinese protection for the line. 

It was also reported that the Italian war material for Finland 
detained by Germany had been reshipped by way of France. 
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Feb. 7.—Charles Roos, a German spy who had been an Autonomist 
leader, a Municipal Councillor of Strasbourg, and Chief Nazi agent in 
Alsace for some years was executed at Nancy. 

Feb. 8.—It was officially announced that the private offices in Paris 
of the Soviet trade representatives had been searched by the police and 
documents seized. The Soviet Ambassador had protested, but the 
police had refused to withdraw. This action, it was explained, was in no 
way an infringement of Russian diplomatic privilege. The according 
of diplomatic status to three of the trade representatives did not confer 
extraterritoriality on the premises, and in any case the agreement 
giving diplomatic status had expired on Dec. 31. 

Feb. 9.—The Contraband Control announced that during the week 
ended Feb. 4 some 34,682 tons of merchandise destined for Germany had 
been seized on board ships stopped by the Navy. 

The Chamber debated a series of interpellations regarding the 
Ministry of Information and the press censorship and also as to the 
conduct of the war, and M. Daladier declared that attempts to disturb 
public opinion, a campaign of rumours, and the periodic adoption by 
Parliamentary committees of resolutions at variance with the real state 
of things must be checked. 

He then gave details of German activities in France, and said the 
Gestapo were spreading tracts and questionnaires directed against the 
Government and himself. 

A motion for a secret session was passed by 262 votes to 227, despite 
M. Daladier’s objection to it as having more disadvantages than advan- 
tages. 

Two secret sessions followed, the debates at which led to ‘‘a thorough 
discussion of the organization of national defence, and were carried out 
in a spirit of vigilant patriotism and national agreement’’. 

Feb. 10.—The secret session ended, with the adoption of a resolution 
by all the 524 Deputies present stating that after hearing the Govern- 
ment’s explanations, at the end of a debate “marked by lofty senti- 
ments of patriotism’’, the Chamber “pays tribute to the efforts that the 
Government have unceasingly made to raise our material and moral 
forces to the level of our Army’s heroism; trusts them to pursue that 
effort with the collaboration of both Houses of Parliament, and thus 
carry on the war to a victorious conclusion. . . .”’ 

After the vote M. Herriot said the debates had made it possible to 
dispel certain false reports and establish the truth—the encouraging 
truth. They had enabled the Prime Minister to express himself before 
them in full confidence, in simple, familiar terms, moving in themselves. 

The two days had confirmed in a striking and decisive manner their 
national unanimity, which no one could destroy, since it was founded 
on liberty and passionate love of their country. 

Feb. 12.—A party of 150 Hungarian volunteers left France for 
Finland. 

Feb. 14.—The British Secretary of State for War arrived in France 
on a visit to the B.E.F. 

Feb. 16.—Mr. Stanley, addressing war correspondents, said they 
could do no better service than by emphasizing the severe nature of the 
impending struggle to which the B.E.F. was committed. No one 
should under-estimate the German, as a fighting animal, or the German 
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fighting machine. They had~been preparing for war for 4 years, and 
Britain had only been getting ready on a full scale for one. The 
Germans had been pouring their sweat into their war machine, and 
“I am convinced”’, he said, ‘‘that they are not going down until they 
have tried out that machine to the full, and until we have been faced 
with equal sacrifice on our side, calling for courage and suffering’’. 

Four people were committed for trial on charges of espionage; they 
included a former home news editor of Le Temps and an official short- 
hand writer to the Senate. 

Announcement of understanding for development of Anglo-French 
trade. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 17.—An official spokesman in Paris told the press that a con- 
siderable number of French aeroplanes and anti-tank guns had been 
used in the recent fighting in Finland. 

Feb. 18.—The Official Gazette announced the formation of an 
“Inter-Ministerial Committee of Financial Blockade’’. 


GERMANY 


Feb. 6.—An official statement was issued reading ‘‘Russia has never 
asked Germany for support of any kind against Finland, and Germany 
has never given any kind of military support to Russia in the Russo- 
Finnish conflict’’. 

It was stated semi-officially in Berlin that there was not the slightest 
chance of peace in Finland in the near future. 

Reports from Danish sources stated that the military authorities 
had declared that the Air Force had won a victory of the greatest 
importance in the attacks on shipping in the North Sea, off ‘‘the coast 
of death’. The aircraft had succeeded in chasing away the whole 
British High Seas Fleet from the east coast to the west, and Hull and 
Newcastle were now blockaded by the German Air Force. 

Feb. 7.—Angriff, in an attack on the Danish press for its unneutral 
aititude, rejected the charge that Germany was treating the non- 
belligerents in a ‘“‘barbaric way’. The neutrals had been sufficiently 
warned against letting their ships sail in convoy to England. 

Danish comment. (See Denmark.) 

The former Paris centre of the Comintern was stated, in reports from 
Yugoslav sources, to have been established in Vienna. 

Feb. 8.—Revised census figures were issued showing the population 
as 79,364,408, not including Memel, Danzig, and the annexed Polish 
province. (The census was taken in May, 1939.) 

The High Command announced that up to the end of January the 
Navy had sunk 409 Allied and neutral merchantmen, with a tonnage of 
1,493,431. 

The News Agency, quoting this, admitted that, of the 371,898 tons 
sunk between Dec. 21 and Jan. 31, 91,838 tons were only believed to 
have been sunk. It also said: “If a large number of neutral ships were 
again among those sunk the blame must be laid on the British Admiralty 
who have made the voyage to England catastrophic for neutral ship- 
ping. The British blockade has converted the North Sea into a war 
area. ... Many of the losses are due to reckless British mine-laying.” 

It gave the following figures for the losses of German merchant 
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tonnage: seized in enemy harbours, 13,196 tons; captured, 82,236 tons: 
scuttled, 141,525 tons; and the number of ships, 42. 

The News Agency also announced that since the war began 354 ships 
had been brought into German ports for inspection of their cargoes. 

Admiral von Liitzow, speaking in Berlin, declared that all the 
regulations of the Hague Mines Convention of 1907 had been scrupv- 
lously observed by Germany. Great Britain had, however, closed the 
internationally indispensable Straits of Dover, and so forced neutral 
shipping to sail in an area which, as a British area of operations, was, of 
course, liable to attack by mines. 

Angriff accused neutral shipowners of making excessive profits on 
their voyages to England, and of conducting ‘‘profitabie business by 
means of mass murder’’. The neutrals had been warned often enough 
not to send their ships to England, so it was not for them to complain if 
they did not reach there. 

Feb. 10.—Dr. Goebbels told a gathering of foreign journalists that 
Hitler had already formed a complete idea for the future of Europe, and 
that he would either translate it into reality or fall, with his regime. 
Whoever believed that he would be ready to yield or seek a compromise 
under pressure of a shortage of raw materials, etc., knew nothing about 
Germany and Nazism. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, in an article by Dr. Megerle, said that the peoples 
required by Mr. Chamberlain to lay aside their economic armaments 
had the right to ask England two questions: “In the first place, is Eng- 
land ready to establish free trade and an economic balance in the world; 
to give up her monopolies and abandon the policy of blocking up the 
greatest, richest, and most thinly-populated areas on earth? 

“In the second place, if Germany, Italy, and other nations which have 
either been disinherited or arrived too late on the scene in the economic 
sense, abandon their autarkic system is England on her side prepared to 
surrender the domination of the sea, the control of the trade routes, the 
naval bases and the military strong points, and at the same time give 
up her claim to maintain the greatest Navy in the world? 

‘The freedom of the seas for all people, great and small, poor and rich, 
both in war and peace is a necessary pre-condition for free trade. 

“If England is sincere in her desire for a ‘better world’ let her fulfil 
these conditions, guarantee the freedom of the seas, abandon economic 
warfare, give up her claim to rule the seas from Gibraltar, Malta, Singa- 
pore, and other strong points, and thus make her contribution to a new 
economic equilibrium.” 

The Minister of the Interior, speaking at Munich, declared that no 
“measly compromise”’ could be substituted for a lasting peace, based on 
fair conditions, adding, ‘“We shall take care to finish this war off as 
quickly as possible with a ‘Pax Germanica’, a just peace which will give 
every people the living space which its importance and achievements 
merit’’. 

They were a young people, he said, and their surplus of births over 
deaths was 300,000 more in 1939 than those of Britain and France 
together. 

The D.A.Z., dealing with the war on neutral shipping, asserted that 
so far only neutral ships which attempted to oppose German rights of 
seizure or were in enemy convoy had been treated as enemy shipping. 
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Now, however, “Germany claims the right to mete out the same treat- 
ment to neutral shipping in the coastal waters of an enemy country; 
such ships are then liable to be sunk by mines or torpedoed and bombed 
without warning. . . . At all times the rights of neutral countries to carry 
on trade by sea with belligerent countries have been subordinated to 
the requirements of strategy. The development of sea-warfare causes 
nearly all supplies brought to an enemy by sea to assume the character 
of contraband. Neutrals who trade with a belligerent country are 
virtually supporting that country... .” 

The right of neutrals to trade among themselves, it was added, 
provided no contraband was carried, was not challenged; but Germany 
could not, merely out of regard for the profits neutrals earned by trad- 
ing with the Allies, renounce methods of war which might be necessary 
to secure victory. 

Feb. 11.—Report of German ships in Liinamahari harbour. (See 
Finland.) 

Feb. 12.—An official communiqué announcing the signature of “‘an 
economic agreement” with Russia stated that while Russia possessed 
“inexhaustible stocks of raw materials’, Germany possessed an 
industrial output of such magnitude that, in spite of military require- 
ments, she was in a position to supply to the full the extensive Russian 
requirements in industrial finished goods of every kind. “Germany and 
Russia’, it added, “‘have returned to their old, natural economic 
alliance.” 

General von Brauchitsch paid a visit of inspection to Danzig. 

Feb. 13.—Danish reports stated that the economic agreement 
contained provisions for the establishment of German factories on 
Soviet territory, to be directed by German technicians, and, for a 
certain period, manned by German workers. Russian workers would 
be trained in Germany. 

Dr. Goebbels, addressing 500 Nazi propaganda lecturers in Berlin, 
said, ‘“what Frederick the Great began and what was continued by 
Bismarck now matures to fulfilment’. It had been clear to everyone 
with insight that at some point of development a clash with Britain 
would become unavoidable if she were not willing to forgo her lust for 
domination in favour of a just and reasonable solution. He continued: 

“If Britain contests our claim to the space we need for life, if, as an 
Englishman wrote recently in a private letter, the world is not big 
enough to hold both England and Germany, and one must sink—then, 
England, you shall sink.”’ 

Feb. 14.—Reports from Dutch sources stated that instructions had 
been given to U-boat commanders to sink all neutral ships which, 
to judge from their course, would have to put in at a British coastal 
control station, regardless of the nature of the cargo or the destination 
of the vessel. 

The Government’s reply to the Note issued after the Panama 
Conference announcing the establishment of a security zone was 
published in Berlin. It did not reject the plan out of hand, but declared 
that American States could only expect its pursuance to lead to useful 
results if the British and French points of view were fundamentally 
changed. 

While Germany had never had territorial aspirations in the American 
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continent, Britain and France had possessions on islands adjoining it 
and had established important bases there. ‘To a certain extent this 
difficulty might be avoided,” it said, “if Britain and France accepted 
binding obligations not to make use of the said islands as starting 
points or bases for military action.” 

Feb. 15.—The Berlin wireless announced that in future Germany 
would consider all British merchant ships as warships, and treat them 
accordingly. This step was being taken as a reprisal after Mr. 
Churchill’s announcement in Parliament that all British ships in the 
North Sea were being armed. 

If neutral ships bound for Mediterranean ports called at Gibraltar 
for inspection, either voluntarily or under compulsion, a theoretical 
right existed, under para. 23 of the German Contraband Order, for 
U-boats to treat them as having lost their neutrality. 

Statement by Legation in Oslo denying reports of help to Russia 
against Finland. (See Norway.) 

Field-Marshal Géring’s broadcast speech. (See Special Summary, 

Feb. 16.—The News Agency issued a statement declaring that if a 
neutral ship was en route to a British control port, either voluntarily or 
not, her cargo was liable to be treated as contraband. It accused the 
neutral press of a breach of neutrality in criticizing the torpedoing of 
the Burgerdtjk. 

The danger for neutral shipping consisted solely in the British 
Admiralty’s orders and the fact that they were obeyed. 

Field-Marshal Géring’s speech was not published in the morning 
papers. 

Protest by the Norwegian Government against attacks on ships. 
(See Norway.) 

Feb. 17.—The D.A.Z., referring to the Altmark said, ‘“We shall present 
the Bill. As the English no longer command the sea they fall back on the 
territorial waters of a neutral country and there attack a German 
merchantman, not like soldiers but like pirates’’. 

Protest to Norwegian Government concerning Altmark incident. 
(See Special Note.) 

Feb. 19.—Reports from Dutch sources stated that authoritative 
quarters in Berlin maintained that if Germany considered merchant- 
men to be auxiliary cruisers, as auxiliary cruisers they were warships, 
and as warships they were subject to the same regulations as other 
warships, e.g. if they put into a neutral port they must leave within 
24 hours. 

The Montag, in an article believed to be inspired, said that ‘‘Churchill 
has deliberately attacked Norway in order to destroy a German merchant 
ship, procure the murder of German seamen, and liberate by force 
British prisoners who, under international law, belong not only to 
Germany but also to Norway’”’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Feb. 6.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying in Parliament to a question 
about the Asama Maru incident, said that it had been found on investi- 
gation that some of the 21 men removed were relatively unsuitable for 
military service. While reserving all their full legal rights, the Govern- 
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ment were prepared to release nine of the men, who would be handed 
over to the Japanese authorities in due course. 

Meanwhile, Japanese shipping companies had been instructed that 
they should, in future, refuse passage to any individual of a belligerent 
country who was embodied in the armed forces, or was suspected of 
being so embodied. 

While the British Government had maintained their view of the legal 
position in this matter, it was anticipated that such incidents as that 
concerning the Asama Maru would be avoided in future. 

The correspondence between the British and Japanese Governments 
was published as a White Paper, Cmd.6166. 

The text of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance between Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey was issued as a White Paper, Cmd.6165, which 
also contained a special agreement for the regulation of certain questions 
concerning Turkey of a financial and economic character or relating to 
the supply of war material. (See page 218.) 

Mr. Eden broadcast an address to New Zealand on the occasion of 
the centennial celebrations of the Dominion, in which he congratulated 
the country on behalf of the Government and thanked it for the 
practical help being given to the mother country. 

It was announced that since the beginning of the war the weekly 
additions to the Merchant Navy had averaged 20,000 tons. 

Feb. 7.—Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons that special 
measures were to be taken to protect the lightship service, and that 
where possible light floats would replace lightships in outer positions. 

The Prime Minister was asked in Parliament whether he would state 
now that after the war those parts of Poland ethnographically Polish 
from which Poles were being deported would be effectively repopu- 
lated by Poles who wished to return to their homes. 

Mr. Butler, replying for Mr. Chamberlain, pointed out that one of the 
objects for which they were fighting was to vindicate the right of 
the Polish people to an independent national existence, and to right 
the wrongs done to them. He also said he would do his best to see that 
his statement got the utmost publicity in Germany. 

The Minister of Transport announced in Parliament that arrange- 
ments had been made for the Government to run the 4 main railways 
and the London Passenger Transport Board under unified control on 
an economic basis. The receipts and expenses of the controlled under- 
takings would be pooled, and out of the pool they would be paid 
annual sums equivalent to the average of their net revenues in 1935, 
1936 and 1937 in the case of the railways, and of the net revenue of 
the L.P.T.B. for 1938-39. 

Payments of these sums, amounting to about £40 million, would be 
guaranteed by the Government. 

Feb. 8.—Sir John Anderson, replying to a Parliamentary question, 
said that up to Jan. 27 25,100 German and Austrian men and 36,600 
women had been exempted from internment and from special restric- 
tions by the tribunals. 

The third contingent of Canadian troops arrived in England. 

The Polish Foreign Minister arrived in London. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Statement in Parliament on the progress of the war. (See Special 
Summary.) 
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The Executive Committee of the Labour Party, in a declaration of 
policy on the war and the peace, stated that if the precious gains of 
Parliamentary democracy and civil freedom were not to perish it was 
imperative to break the evil power of totalitarian tyranny in Europe. 

The Allies’ war purpose must be to defeat Hitlerism and to undo the 
wrongs resulting from it, without creating new wrongs. It must be 
shown beyond all doubt that they would not allow aggression to suc. 
ceed. It continued: 

“The Labour Party is convinced that the Allies ought not to enter 
into peace negotiations except with a German Government which has 
not merely promised, but actually performed, certain acts of restitution. 
... Restitution must include freedom for the Polish and Czecho-Slovak 
peoples. No promise of independence for these peoples will suffice 
unless accompanied by the withdrawal of the German forces and police. 
The Austrian people . . . must be left free to decide, without intimidation 
or coercion, whether or not they wish to remain in the German Reich.” 

This would not be the last war in Europe unless, after it, they could 
succeed in reconciling the French claim to security with the German 
claim to equality. If Britain was either inattentive or impatient to- 
wards either of these claims she would already have incurred a share of 
responsibility for the next war. The French people must be assured of 
protection against violence and menace, and the German people must be 
given acceptable and peaceful outlets for their energy and ambition. 

Te the just claim of the French they would say: “We share your 
dete. mination that this recurrent German menace .. . shall not plague 
your next generation and ours, if our strength and foresight can prevent 
it. Henceforth, in resistance to any German aggression, our two 
peoples must be not merely allies for a season, but brothers for all time.” 

To the Germans they would say: ‘‘We are opposed to any attempt 
from outside to break up Germany. ... We wholeheartedly desire to 
welcome you without delay into the peaceful collaboration of civilized 
nations. We must warn you, however, that Hitler and his system 
prepared and started this war. He could not continue it if you ceased 
supporting him. ... If you establish a Government sincerely willing 
that Germany shall be a good neighbour and a good European there shall 
be no humiliation or revenge.”’ 

The manifesto also stated that the extinction of the free Finnish 
democracy would be an intolerable disaster for civilization, and then 
dealt with the necessity for a new world order. The peace settlement, it 
said, must establish a new association or commonwealth of States, 
“the collective authority of which must transcend, over a proper sphere, 
the sovereign rights of separate States. This authority must control 
such military and economic power as will enable it to enforce peaceful 
behaviour as between its members, and thus secure the all round 
reduction of national armaments to the level required for the preserva- 
tion of internal order. All international disputes, wherever arising and 
of whatever sort, must be settled by peaceful means, through predeter- 
mined procedure of arbitration and conciliation’. 

Replying to questions in Parliament as to whether the £50 million 
a year spent on checking a rise in food prices included the pre-war 
subsidies to agriculture, and whether the Government made any profit 
in their food transactions, to set off against the subsidies, Sir Joln 
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Simon said that no grant te agriculture due to pre-war decisions was 

included in the £50 million, and that the Treasury only covered them- 

selves in the prices at which they sold their food stores to traders. The 
rices were necessary for replacement. 

Feb. 9.—Sir Walter Citrine arrived back from a visit to Finland and 
told the press that the most urgent needs were aircraft and heavy guns. 
The Finns could provide pilots and ground staff for a considerably 
larger air force, and could man all the machines they had been 
promised. Help given in the next 6 or 8 weeks would make all the 
difference, and if the quantities of aircraft already earmarked were 
delivered much more rapidly than hitherto it was quite conceivable that 
the Finns could gain the mastery of the air. 

He paid a tribute to the morale of the Finnish troops and to the com- 
petence of their leaders, and went on to say that the number of volun- 
teers from other countries now amounted to a division. Three more 
divisions would be of great value. 

As to losses there was good reason for thinking that the Russian 
were 50 times as great as those of the Finns. The moral of the Russians 
was bad. 

Feb. 10.—The Minister for Air, speaking at Bristol, said that the Air 
Force possessed the finest airmen in the world. In pitched battles their 
men had shot down many more machines than they had themselves 
lost, and British machines had already proved their superiority, while 
better ones were constantly being produced. Many new factories would 
soon be coming into production. 

They were employing Canadian aircraft firms on a considerable scale, 
and the group organization established as a result of the mission to 
Canada in 1938 had also been widely extended and entrusted with 
further orders for {6 million for the production of machines of the 
latest type. 

As to Nazi air attacks on shipping he said: 

“The enemy is not out to fight, and as soon as he sees one of our 
fighters he darts into the cloud and makes for home at top speed. It is 
a remarkable feat that under these conditions the fighter finds his 
quarry. The toll our airmen take is often much heavier than official 
reports can of necessity reveal.” 

Speaking of the proved technical superiority and power of many 
of their machines, Sir Kingsley said their eight-gun fighters had 
acquitted themselves magnificently, and he believed them to be the 
best of their kind in the world. 

During the year the numerical output of aircraft had been doubled. 
This meant not a twofold but a manifold accretion of strength, because 
the new types now passing out of the factories showed a great advance 
in fighting qualities and performance over those in production a year 
ago. 

Feb. 12.—A party of French naval correspondents arrived in London 
as guests of the British Council. 

Feb. 13.—Replying to a Parliamentary question regarding the visit 
to Europe of Mr. Sumner Welles, Mr. Chamberlain stated that the 
Washington announcement o{ Feb. 9 pointed out that the visit was 
solely for the purpose of advising the President as to present conditions 
in Europe, and that statements made by officials of the Governments 
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visited would be kept in the strictest confidence and would be com. 
municated solely to the President and the Secretary of State. The 
British Government, for their part, would be ready to welcome the 
President’s representative and to take him fully into their confidence 
with the object of assisting the President to form an estimate of the 
present situation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the House of Commons 
that more than two-thirds of the £350 million outstanding of the 44 per 
cent Conversion Loan 1940-44 had been converted into the new Two 
per cent Loan. 

Applications for repayment amounted to {99 million. 

The Admiralty issued figures of shipping losses showing that since 
the war began 16 British and 2 neutral vessels had been sunk while in 
convoy. The total number which had sailed in British convoy was 8,284. 

It also announced that about 10,000 men had been enrolled in the 
Naval Patrol Service for mine-sweeping. 

Prof. Borenius, addressing the British and North American Club in 
London, said that Finland must expect “‘a stab in the back’’ from 
Germany, and he was sure that skilled German officers were already 
serving with the Russians. 

He pointed out that the position would not be more unfavourable 
when the snow had disappeared and said he believed that the defence 
of Finland from the spring on would be worthy of her defence during 
the winter. Field-Marshal Mannerheim had declared that ‘‘when 
winter ends I shall mobilize the 70,000 lakes of Finland against the 
enemy’. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Churchill, replying to a question in Parliament sug- 
gesting that British ships ought not to be sent to pick up German 
airmen from the sea, said that the ordinary instincts of humanity 
required the rescue of drowning men or castaways should they be 
observed by his Majesty’s ships in the course of their duties. 

Mr. Churchill also stated that the Admiralty were ceaselessly en- 
gaged in planning and putting into execution defensive measures and 
counter-measures against German aircraft attacks on the crews of 
trawlers and fishing boats. A great deal had been done already, and 
he had every hope that soon a very great measure of protection would 
be afforded to their seamen in the North Sea. 

Replying to a Labour question in Parliament as to whether it was 
legal for British subjects to take service in the forces of a foreign State 
engaged in warlike operations with a friendly State, the Under-Secre- 
tary to the Home Office said the Government had “‘carefully considered 
the matter in the light of the League resolution regarding help for 
Finland, and it would, in their view, be inconsistent with the spirit and 
with the terms of that resolution that British subjects who wish to 
volunteer for service in Finland should be hindered by the provisions 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act (1870), seeing that that Act contains 4 
power to grant dispensations. 

“Accordingly, a general licence has been granted to British subjects 
to enlist in the Finnish forces, and a licence has been granted to the 
recruiting organization which has been established in London.”’ 

Feb. 15.—In the House of Lords Lord Halifax declined to accede to 


a request by Lord Ponsonby for a secret session on March 6 on the 
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ground that the discussion of the latter’s motion in secret would invest 
the known views of a minority with exaggerated importance. He also 
pointed to the use to which German propaganda had put the secret 
session in the Commons as a pretext for spreading mendacious reports 
which were probably believed by the German people. 

In the Commons Mr. Elliot stated that the Government remained 
convinced that it was desirable to disperse children from the evacuation 
areas, and announced plans for the transfer of school children in the 
event of serious air raids and for keeping in the reception areas as many 
as possible of the 400,000 children already there. 

Evacuation would be voluntary, but parents who registered would 
be required to sign an undertaking to send their children away when 
the order was given. 

Sir John Anderson stated in Parliament, in reply to questions, that 
the existing civilian respirator gave protection against a ‘‘new’’ war 
gas of which reports had been received. He understood the reference 
was to arseniuretted hydrogen, the properties of which had long been 
known to chemists. 

Feb. 16.—Notes exchanged with the Polish Government regulating 
the use in the war of ships of the Polish mercantile marine were 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6172. 

The arrangements made had been accepted by the Polish Ambassador 
on Nov. 25, 1939. 

The Board of Trade announced that the Government and the French 
Government had agreed that effect should be given to the conclusions 
reached recently by the President of the Board of Trade and the French 
Minister of Commerce with a view to promoting the development of 
Anglo-French trade. 

The understanding reached involved a considerable relaxation as 
between the two countries of the restrictions which each country 
imposed at the outbreak of war. The competent authorities of the two 
countries had also agreed on steps to simplify to the greatest possible 
extent existing formalities relating to the control of external trade and 
of the movement of private persons, and to postal, telegraphic, and 
telephonic communications. 

Finally, the representatives of the two Governments had jointly 
examined the means for overcoming difficulties standing in the way of 
parallel development of their export trade, and had, accordingly, 
approved forthcoming discussions in London between the F.B.I. 
and the corresponding French federation, designed to facilitate 
contacts between the corresponding exporting industries of the two 
countries. 

Speaking at Nottingham, Sir Samuel Hoare emphasized the impor- 
tance of maintaining the export trade. He put the dilemma in these 
words: “If we do not maintain our fighting forces we must lose the 
war. But I go farther, and say that if we do not maintain our export 
trade we must also lose the war.’’ The two demands on man-power 
had to be reconciled. The solution depended on economies in the uses 
of labour and in the home consumption of the products of labour. 
The total figure of unemployment, 1,361,000, was misleading. They 
probably had not more than half that reserve. Black-coated workers 
unemployed should apply to the Employment Exchanges and find what 
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essential work they could do for the State, and what training, if any, 
they required. - 

The general public must restrict their consumption and resign them- 
selves to further sacrifices as taxpayers. Imports which did not assist 
in the conduct of the war must be restricted and prohibited. The right 
of the individual to come into the market and compete with the 
fighting services and the export trade for British manufacturers must 
be regulated. Though in the United Kingdom it was not possible to 
impose the rigidity of wages imposed elsewhere, the Government 
were already spending many millions a year in keeping down the cost 
of living, which was one important factor in wage rates. Moreover, the 
placing of another 2 million acres under the plough, and cultivation of 
allotments by townsmen would reduce the demand for imports. 

He concluded: ‘‘Britain in war must become a more equal society 
than she was in peace, a more united commonwealth, a more closely 
knit family, more enlightened, and more surely based upon the lasting 
foundations of sound economy and social justice between man and man.” 

Lord Chatfield, Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, explained 
in a speech at Cardiff the task of the military sub-committee of the 
Cabinet, consisting of the three Defence Ministers and himself, with the 
necessary military advisers. They had to examine strategical problems, 
but not to make the final decision on them, which must be given by the 
Prime Minister and the War Cabinet as a whole; and they had to settle 
smaller problems common to all three Services. He then summarized 
the course of the war at sea and in the air. In the complete command 
of the sea they were establishing, the first great step was being taken 
to ensure Germany’s ultimate defeat. 

Feb. 17.—The Treasury issued a vesting order transferring to them- 
selves the British holdings of 60 United States railroad and industrial 
dollar securities. 

Communication to Norwegian Government and statements concerning 
the Altmark incident (See Special Note.) 


HUNGARY 

Feb. 7.—The Foreign Minister was reported to have received the 
Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires, who gave him an assurance that Hungary 
need not give up hope of a satisfactory settlement with Rumania 
within the framework of a wider Entente. 

Feb. 15.—Stories were published in the press of arrests of members 
of the Hungarian minorities in Transylvania, and of their imprisonment 
without trial. 


INDIA 

Feb. 6.—-The Viceroy received the President of the Moslem League, 
and an agreed communiqué stated that Mr. Jinnah had emphasized the 
great importance attached by the Moslems and other minorities to the 
safeguarding of their position in any settlement or discussions that 
might take place. 

Lord Linlithgow assured him that the British Government were 
fully alive to the necessity for safeguarding the legitimate interests 
of the minorities, and that he need be under no apprehension that their 
importance would be lost sight of. 
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Mr. Gandhi told the press that he feared the British approach and 
the Congress approach to a solution were incompatible. He gave an 
assurance that the interests of the minorities, the Princes, and Euro- 
peans would be duly respected. He said he would like the Princes to 
join a National Assembly which would frame a new Constitution as 
the duly elected representatives of their people, and asserted that if 
the Crown parted with its power the Princes should look to the people 
as the successors of the Crown. 

He considered that the safeguarding of the rights of the minorities 
was not only a common cause, but that a representative Assembly 
could not evolve a stable Constitution without the fullest safeguard 
being given to the legitimate minorities. 

Feb. 10.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, said there had been a 
clarification of the situation as a result of his talks with the Viceroy, 
to whom he ascribed sincerity. They had come nearer to each other, 
and negotiations, as far as he knew, had not been closed. 

“Our duty,” he said, ‘‘is to make him feel our strength. This we 
shall not do by civil resistance, but by putting our own house in order.” 

Feb. 12.—Mr. Gandhi further stated that, “‘while we may not allow 
the British Government to plead minorities and the like as a bar to 
right action on their part, we may not blind ourselves to the fact that 
those questions exist, and demand a solution at our hand”’. 

Feb. 15.—Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, a Moslem divine and 
supporter of Mr. Gandhi, was elected President of the Congress Party. 


ITALY 


Feb. 9.—It was stated in Rome that over 5,000 Italians had applied 
at the Legation to go to Finland as volunteers in the Air Force. They 
were not able to leave, however, owing to the fact that all Italian pass- 
ports had been cancelled since the beginning of the European war. 

Feb. 15.—A Royal decree was issued containing the regulations for 
the organization of the railways for military transport, and the setting 
up of a permanent mixed technico-military committee to prepare the 
means for carrying it out in case of war. 

M. Sodorovici, the leader of the Rumanian Youth Movement, 
arrived in Rome, and was given a very warm welcome by the press. 

Feb. 16.—The King received M. Sidorovici, who afterwards saw 
M. Mussolini. 


JAPAN 


Feb. 6.—The Foreign Minister reported to Parliament that the 
British Government would return 9 of the Germans taken off the 
Asama Maru, and had given assurances that justified them in believing 
that the incident would not recur. He briefiy summarized the differ- 
ence between the British and the Japanese interpretations of inter- 
national law as stated in their respective Notes, and noted that the 
British Government had promptly expressed regret for the effects 
that the affair had had in Japan. 

He described his negotiations with Sir Robert Craigie as ‘“‘though 
not yet a complete settlement, an important stage in that direction”. 
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It was understood in Tokyo that Japanese vessels would in future 
refuse passengers “who are, or who are suspected of being, embodied 
in the armed forces of belligerents’’. 

Publication of Notes exchanged with the British Government, and 
statement by Mr. Chamberlain. (See Great Britain and Special Note, 

Feb. 8.—Mr. Arita, replying to questions in the Diet about the anti- 
Comintern Pact, admitted that its vitality was diminished, but said 
that Italy, Spain, Hungary, and Manchukuo still adhered to it and. 
though “German enthusiasm for it may have waned”’, they could not 
say that it had ceased to exist. 

A seciet session of the Diet was held to discuss the Budget, at which 
Members were understood to have refused to accept the vague abstract 
replies given to their questions as to its practicability. 

Feb. 9.—Reports that the United States might make a loan of 
$20 million to China reached Tokyo and caused much indignation in 
the press, which described it as “an unfriendly act’’. 

Feb. 11.—The 2,600th anniversary of the foundation of the Empire 
and the dynasty was celebrated and an amnesty granted to 48,000 
prisoners, while 148,000 persons were reinstated in their civil rights. 

An Imperial rescript was issued enjoining all Japanese to “‘use your 
national genius so as to overcome the difficulties which Japan is now 
facing, and to raise the national prestige. Thereby we expect you to 
answer to the spirits of our Imperial ancestors’. 

Feb. 12.—The Government denounced the treaty of arbitration and 
conciliation with Holland signed in 1933, on the ground that it pro- 
vided for reference to the Permanent Court at The Hague, in which 
Japan had ceased to take part. 

Feb. 13.—Herr Helfferich arrived in Tokyo. 

Feb. 14.—It was stated in the Diet that the Government were 
investigating 232 cases of injury to U.S. citizens, at the request of the 
American Ambassador. Cases of damage from the air numbered 149, 
and those of occupation or destruction of property, 73. 

The Finance Minister told the House that the Japanese people need 
feel no anxiety as to the economic power of Japan to wage a long 
war. The national income, measured by production, had risen during 
the war by between 7 and 8,000 million yen, and now stood at 25 to 
26,000 million, and the public savings in 1939 totalled 10,000 million. 

Feb. 16.—It was stated in Tokyo that Japanese steamers plying 
between Japan and Korea would no longer carry belligerents. 

An Argentine economic mission arrived in Tokyo. 


LATVIA 


Feb. 12.—The President broadcast an address in which he said, ‘We 
do not know what is in store for us, and have no right to cherish the 
illusion that everything will turn out for the best. The requirements 
for national defence and expenses are increasing every day. When 
the decisive hour comes at least one man in each home will have to 
don uniform. ...I bid each of you to look to his equipment. . . . The 
population must be ready to make great sacrifices in the near future. 
It would also be wise for you to put aside enough supplies of food to 
last a year’. 
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LITHUANIA 

Feb. 8.—A day of fast for Lithuanian Jews in sympathy with those 
suffering under Nazi rule was proclaimed by the Council of Rabbis, 
whose information was that 40,000 Jews had died in German-occupied 
Poland through hunger, exposure, and the hardships of the exptlsions. 


MALAY STATES 


Feb. 15.—The Rulers of the Federated Malay States decided to 
contribute £1 million to the British Government for the prosecution 
of the war. 


MALTA 
Feb. 16.—Mr. Eden arrived in Malta, as the guest of the Governor. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Feb. 7.—The General Organizing Committee of the League of Nations 
met in The Hague to form a central committee for co-ordinating the 
League’s economic and social work. Ten countries were represented, 
ie. Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Norway, Portugal, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

Feb. 10.—The Government decided to recommend the construction 
of 3 battle cruisers for the defence of the Dutch Indies. 

Feb. 12.—Denunciation of treaty of arbitration and conciliation with 
Japan. (See Japan.) 

Feb. 14.—The owners of the Burgerdijk announced that she had been 
sunk on the simple pretext that she was bound for an English harbour, 
and the captain of the U-boat refused to look at the ship’s papers. 
The vessel was carrying grain to Holland and had no intention of 
calling at the Downs, as she had no contraband on board. To derive 
the pretext for sinking a ship from the mere possibility that she might 
be detained by a belligerent Power, was, it was maintained, a concep- 
tion which defied every code. 

The Amsterdam Telegraaf stated that it was clear that acting in 
this way Germany would try to force the neutral countries to resist 
British control, and it condemned the “‘cynical and savage-like action 
of the U-boat captain”. His action was also highly insulting to the 
Dutch Government. 

Feb. 15.—It was stated semi-officially that the Government had 
made serious representations to the German Government about the 
torpedoing of the Burgerdijk. 

The Algemeen Handelsbad reported that some American S.S. com- 
panies had already begun to charter Italian ships instead of Scandina- 
vian for sailing to and from Western Europe. 

Feb. 19.—The Government protested to the German Government 
against the torpedoing of the motor-ship Arendskerk on Jan. 15, and 
reserved the right to claim compensation. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Feb. 12.—Arrival of the first contingent of the Expeditionary Force 
at Suez. (See Egypt.) 
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Feb. 13.—The Acting Premier, opening a conference to plan a 
recruiting drive, stated that the Government had decided agains 
conscription. The Social Security returns to be made would form the 
basis of a national register, and would contain all the information 
needed. 

The Minister of Defence said that only 753 men were required to 
complete the Third Echelon. 


NORWAY 


Feb. 6.—The Dagbladet, referring to the bombing of neutral ships, 
said that what was happening was ‘‘so incredibly brutal that we cannot 
even find words for it. If we as a nation were to give open expression 
to our feelings all newspapers would take up this protest... . The 
slaughter of defenceless sailors excites us in a way which cannot be 
compared with the offence taken at encroachments made by the 
other side’. 

Feb. 15.—The German Legation denied reports that Germany was 
co-operating with Russia against Finland, and declared that “the 
German attitude to the war is one of strong neutrality which is shown, 
among other things, by the fact that Germany recently extended her 
clearing agreement with Finland and the agreements covering capital 
investments”. 

Feb. 16.—The Foreign Office announced that protests had been 
made in Berlin against attacks on Norwegian ships. On Feb. 8 a 
protest was lodged regarding the sinking of the Tempo on Feb. 3 by 
aircraft, which fired on the lifeboats after the crew had left the ship. 
On Feb. 12 a protest was made against the sinking of the Songa on 
Jan. 22, and on Feb. 13 another protest against the sinking of the 
Enid on Jan. 17 without warning. 

In all three Notes the Government had reserved the right to demand 
full compensation, and requested the German Government to call the 
responsible persons to account. 

The Seamen’s Associations presented a resolution to the Foreign 
Minister declaring that several recent cases of sinkings by the Germans 
were contrary to international law and to all feelings of humanity. 
No one could frighten Norwegian sailors into abandoning their ships, 
but they could ask their members “‘not to sail in ships carrying cargo 
to that belligerent nation which has as its proud aim the murder of 
defenceless sailors’’. 

Feb. 17.—The Foreign Minister, speaking at Trondheim, said that 
Norway’s policy was still in full accord with Sweden’s regarding the 
Finnish war. ‘We will stay outside both because we believe that is 
best for Norway,” he said, ‘“‘and because we believe that it is in Fin- 
land’s interest that Norway should not become a war area. We will 
not voluntarily give up our neutrality.” 

Written protest by the German Government concerning the A/limark 
incident. (See Special Note.) 

Feb. 18.—The Foreign Minister, addressing students at Trondheim, 
described the boarding of the Altmark as “the most gross violation 
of neutrality since the war began’. 
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PALESTINE 

Feb. 13.—The Second Australian Imperial Force began to arrive in 
the country and to take up their quarters in camps on ground associated 
with the First A.I.F. in 1914-18. 


PANAMA 
Feb. 14.—German reply to Note on 300-mile security zone. (See 
Germany.) 


POLAND 

Feb. 8.—The official Information Bureau issued, in Paris, further 
details of the reprisals taken on Dec. 26 against the people of Wawer, 
near Warsaw, where 2 escaped criminals, for whom the police were 
searching, killed 2 German soldiers who attempted to arrest them. 
One person in every 10 at Wawer and at Anin was shot, whole families 
being dragged from their homes in the night and machine-gunned in 
groups of 10. The killed numbered 138, of whom 34 were under 18 
and 12 over 60. 

In addition, the Germans stopped a train coming from Wawer and 
shot one passenger out of every 5. 

It was learnt that the work of fixing and marking the 900 mile 
frontier between Germany and Russia had been completed. The 
rivers Pissa, Vistula, and San formed the border for 600 miles, and 
the rest was marked with 2 stakes at every bend or corner, one on 
the German and one on the Russian side. 

Feb. 9.—Herr Frank, the Governor of German-occupied Poland, 
issued a statement denying all that the Vatican published as to the 
persecution of the Church, the forcible expulsion of Poles from their 
homes, the extermination of the intelligentsia, and the looting of art 
treasures, etc. 

There was not a single concentration camp in the country, and 
Poland, he said, was heading for a period of prosperity that not even 
the Jews had enjoyed before. 

Feb. 10.—Dutch reports stated that large numbers of Jews had 
been “‘dumped” on the banks of the San River and given 24 hours to 
get across into Russian territory. Many had been coming into Lwow 
ill, starving, and penniless. 

Feb. 13.—Figures published by the Government Information 
Department (in Paris) showed that up to the end of December the 
Germans had executed about 6,000 people at Bydgosczc, and that 
forcible deportations continued in several towns, whole streets being 
sometimes closed, as the residents had been taken to concentration 
camps, where they were living in appalling conditions. 


RUMANIA 

feb. 8.—The Universul, referring to the work being done in con- 
structing dykes on the frontier as part of the fortification system, said 
- Fn case of invasion they would be covered with inflammable 
quids, 

Forged dollar and Treasury notes in circulation in Bucarest were 
believed to have come from Germany. 
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Feb. 10.—A Royal decree authorized the Government to impox 
duties on all exports, the rate on petroleum products being 13 per cent, 
and on oleaginous products from 10 to 25 per cent. The proceeds wer 
to be applied to rearmament. 

According to Yugoslav reports 6 German steamers were engaged in 
carrying manganese and cereals to Braila, for Germany, from Poti, 
in the Caucasus. 

Feb. 16.—The European Commission of the Danube met at Galat, 

Feb. 19.—The first consignment of Russian oil for Germany arrived 
at Constanza. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Feb. 7.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that it was the 
policy of the Government, if the need arose, to give assistance to the 
British territories right up to the Equator, but they were not going to 
use any form of compulsion or any commandeering for operations 
which might take place there. The territories there were peopled by 
large proportion of South Africans, he declared, and were the northem 
outposts of the Union. 

It was the military opinion that the real defence of the Union lay 
far beyond its borders. There was nothing moving in the north at 
present, but nobody knew what would happen there. 

The question was not only how far north but how far south their 
military borders extended. What would happen when they had a 
fleet? They could not for ever, in common decency, rely on the 
British Navy. 

General Smuts also referred to German propaganda, and said the 
Nazis had compelled nearly every German in the Union to join their 
organization. The latter had absorbed the largest proportion of the 
funds collected in South Africa for relief in Germany. It also had its 
secret newspaper. 

Feb. 13.—The House of Assembly, by 79 votes to 59, passed the 
War Measures Bill in its second reading. 

Feb. 16.—Regulations were issued enabling men to volunteer for 
service abroad with the approval of the Government. 

The Government recognized the Czecho-Slovak National Committee. 


SWEDEN 


Feb. 6.—The steamer Wirgo was sunk by Russian aircraft south-east 
of the Aaland Islands and the crew machine-gunned. 

Feb. 7.—Trade unions all over the country were reported to be 
excluding Communists from all positions of trust and, in some cases, 
expelling them. 

Feb. 9.—Another large detachment of firemen left for Finland with 
the most modern equipment for fire-fighting. 

Feb. 10.—The Government protested to the Soviet Government 
against the sinking of the Wirgo by Russiar: bombers. 

The police raided the offices and printing premises of the Communist 
Party throughout the country, and searched the houses of leading 
Communists. They found proof that subsidies were being smuggled 
into the country by members returning from Moscow for the purpose 
of securing representation on the Stockholm City Council. 
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Feb. 16.—The Independent Socialist paper Folkets Dagblad stated 
that the Finns had told the Swedish Prime Minister that a Swedish 
refusal to send them help would force them to ask for aid from the 
Western Powers. 

Commenting on this, the Prime Minister stated that the Government 
had received on different occasions proposals from the Finnish Govern- 
ment for help, especially necessary supplies. In general, these requests 
had been complied with. Steps had also been taken to receive wounded 
and invalids in Sweden, and to send civilian workers to do work in 
Finland. 

Members of the Finnish Government had made personal requests for 
military help, the latest being made by M. Tanner on Feb. 13 at a 
meeting with Swedish Ministers in Stockholm. He asked for a Swedish 
military corps to be sent to Finland. 

The Ministers had on that occasion referred to the Swedish point 
of view “as explained by the Prime Minister on Jan. 17, which point 
of view was agreed on and approved by Parliament and throughout 
Sweden, and upon which Swedish opinion has not yet changed”. 

Feb. 18.—The Social Demokraten, referring to the Government’s 
restatement of their declaration of Jan. 17 regarding Finland, said that 
the shower of criticism now rained on it by certain papers would only 
be justified if the Government’s reply implied a purely negative 
attitude over the question of help. But that was not the case. The 
Foreign Minister made the oft-quoted statement, ‘‘Finland’s cause 
is ours’, and on that basis the only problem was to determine what 
best served that common cause. 

It was impossible to prove that military intervention would lead 
straight to the desired goal, and it might be assumed that the Govern- 
ment were drawing on the authority of responsible military leaders in 
so far as the military aspects of the problem were concerned. But the 
local problem was also bound up with the whole world situation, which 
complicated the political issue enormously and paralysed much of the 
will to act certainly existing in the depths of Swedish public opinion. 

The situation might actually be developing at such speed as to 
warrant measures of larger scope than the Government were at present 
able to recommend. It was iron facts that would dictate their action 
in the last analysis, and “it is probable that the consequences of 
Finland’s receiving help from other quarters will imply that Sweden 
must become involved in the great war. What we can do to avoid, if 
possible, this fate is at once to intensify enormously all activities whose 
aim is to help Finland... .” 

Feb. 19.—The King made a declaration to the Cabinet on the policy 
of the country towards Finland, as he said he wished to make quite 
clear how difficult and responsible their situation was. He had felt it was 
his duty to try to keep his country out of the conflict as long as possible, 
and therefore had issued a declaration of neutrality, and he went on : 

“T have always followed Finland’s heroic struggle against superior 
forces with the deepest admiration. From the beginning Sweden has 
given voluntary assistance and tried in many other ways to help this 
country, but from the first hour I informed Finland that she unfor- 
tunately could not count on military intervention from Sweden. 

“With sorrow in my heart and after the fullest deliberation I have 
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come to the conclusion that in the present situation we must maintain 
this, our standpoint. I am of the firm opinion that if Sweden were ty 
intervene in Finland we should run the greatest risk not only of being 
involved in war with Russia, but also in the war between the Great 
Powers, and I have not been able to take upon myself so great a 
responsibility. 

“In such a situation it would also probably be impossible to give 
Finland the not inconsiderable assistance which she is now getting 
from us, which she so sorely needs, and which we are ready, in future, 
also to render with all our hearts. 

“Sweden’s vital interests—her honour and her peace—are the 
ideals which I always have in view. On the course which we have 
already adopted I hope, with God’s help, to escape the calamities of 
war. My country has always given me complete proof of her fidelity, 
and it is, therefore, my sincerest hope that my people also in this 
difficult situation will understand and approve of my action.” 

The Socialist Democratic Party group in the Riksdag issued a state- 
ment expressing unanimous confidence in the Cabinet. 


SWITZERLAND 

Feb. 13.—The Federal Government issued a decree prohibiting the 
export of arms except under licence. 

The Government decided to seize copies of the original edition of 
Hitler Speaks, by Hermann Rauschning, after an application made 
by the German Minister. 


TURKEY 

Feb. 6.—Publication of text of Treaty of Oct. 19 between Turkey, 
Great Britain, and France. (See page 218.) 

Feb. 7.—The Foreign Minister arrived back from Belgrade and told 
the press that the clear policy of Turkey had been appreciated by all 
the Balkan countries, allied or otherwise, who were themselves deter- 
mined to prevent the war spreading to the Balkans, and even to adopt 
a common policy to achieve this end. Everyone was convinced that 
Balkan solidarity on the side of peace was strong enough to prevent 
the extension of the war to the Balkans. 

The Yent Sabah, in a message from its correspondent in Belgrade, 
stated that German efforts to foster suspicion of Turkey had definitely 
failed. All the Balkan countries, and Yugoslavia in particular, had 
seen that M. Sarajoglu had pursued no ambitious policy aimed at 
establishing Turkish leadership of the Balkans, but had rather sought 
to secure absolute equality. Turkey, it then declared, had associated 
herself with the guarantee made by France and Britain to Rumania 
against any aggression, and ended by saying that she would consider 
an attack on the frontiers of Rumania or any of her neighbours as 
directed against herself, and would react accordingly. 

Feb. 8.—The Naval authorities dispensed with the services of 20 
German technical experts who were fitting engines to two submarines 
built by Krupps yard at Istanbul. 

Feb. 9.—It was understood that nearly 100 German technical 
experts had been ordered to return to Germany. They included naval 
engineers in the Krupp yard on the Golden Horn, taken over by tlie 
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Navy, specialists at the naval base at Gueldjuk, and mining engineers 
in coal pits at Zonguldak. 

Feb. 13.—The Ministry of Commerce was understood to have con- 
tracted to sell large quantities of tobacco and dried figs and raisins to 
British buyers. Representatives of the Ministry of Supply were in 
Angora. 

Feb. 19.—The Cabinet decided to put the National Defence Law into 
operation. 


U.S.A. 

Feb. 6.—Mr. Hull told the House Appropriations Committee, 
apropos the foreign situation, that the existing “‘strain and danger 
may continue for an indefinite period”’. 

The head of the Latin-American Division of the State Department 
said that European dictatorships had far-reaching “‘political and 
military motives’, as well as economic ambitions, in the field for which 
he was confident to speak. 

Feb. 7.—The House of Representatives, by 108 votes to 105, refused 
to delete from the State Department’s Appropriations Bill the sum of 
$17,500 for the salary of the Ambassador to Russia. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved the Bill increas- 
ing the capital of the Export-Import Bank by $100 million. 

The Soviet steamer Kim unloaded Russian gold valued at $5,600,000 
at San Francisco, and was understood to be returning to Vladivostok 
with copper. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated that it was practically a fixed 
policy to require the Allies to provide the money for any additional 
factory facilities that might be needed for the manufacture of war 
supplies which they wished to buy in America. 

Feb. 8.—Mr. Hull, replying to a Senate resolution asking him for a 
report on the working of the agreements entered into when the Soviet 
Government was recognized, in 1933, stated that on several occasions 
ihe Government had felt that the Soviet were not fully living up to 
the obligations they had accepted. Representations had been made, 
and some of them had had a “‘constructive’’ effect, but others had 
disclosed a divergence of opinion about the interpretation to be placed 
on the agreements. The Government’s relations with Russia were 
not, however, wholly contingent on those agreements. 

The Atlas Powder Co., one of the leading explosives concerns, an- 
nounced that the British Government had advanced funds to it to 
— an explosives plant to produce exclusively for Britain and 

rance. 

Feb. 9.—President Roosevelt announced that he was sending Mr. 
Sumner Welles to Europe to gather information about conditions in 
Italy, France, Germany, and Great Britain. The matter had nothing 
to do with negotiations on the general subject of peace. Mr. Hull 
stated that Mr. Welles would leave on Feb. 17 in the liner Rex. 

Mr. Hull also announced that, in view of the hostilities in many parts 
of the world, “diplomatic conversations of an informal character have 
been commenced with neutral Governments, and will probably be con- 
tinued with all neutral Governments”. 

They involved no plans, and were in the nature of preliminary 
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inquiries relating to a sound international economic system and at the 
same time to a worldwide reduction of armaments. 

President Roosevelt received Prince Bertil of Sweden, who handed 
him a personal letter from his grandfather, King Gustav. 

Feb. 10.—President Roosevelt, addressing an American Youth Con. 
gress in Washington, referred to a resolution it had debated the previous 
day criticizing the loan to Finland as “an attempt to force America ‘nto 
an imperialist war’’. He said: 

“My friends, that resolution was sheer, unexaggerated twaddle based, 
perhaps, on sincerity but at the same time on 90 per cent ignorance of 
what they are talking about. 

“Here is a small Republic in Northern Europe which, without any 
question whatever, wishes solely to maintain its territorial and govern- 
mental integrity. Nobody with any pretence of common sense believes 
that Finland had any ulterior designs on the integrity and security of 
the Soviet Union. 

“That American sympathy is 98 per cent with the Finns in their 
efforts to stave off invasion of their own soil by now is axiomatic. That 
America wants to help them by lending or giving money to them to save 
their own lives is also axiomatic to-day. 

“That the Soviet Union would, because of this, declare war on the 
United States is the silliest talk I have ever heard advanced in the fifty- 
eight years of my life. That we are going to war ourselves with the 
Soviet Union is equally silly talk. 

“More than twenty years ago, when most of you were pretty young 
children, I had the utmost sympathy for the Russian people. In the 
early days of Communism I recognized that many leaders in Russia 
were bringing education and better health and, above all, better 
opportunity to millions who had been kept in ignorance and serfdom 
under the Imperial regime. 

“T disliked the regimentation of Communism. I abhorred the indis- 
criminate killing of thousands of innocent victims. I heavily deprecated 
the banishment of religion, but I knew that some day Russia would 
return to religion for the simple reason that four or five thousand years 
of recorded history have proved to mankind that mankind has always 
believed in God, in spite of many abortive attempts to exile God. 

“T, with many of you, hoped that Russia would work out her own 
problems, that her Government would eventually become a peace- 
loving, popular Government with a free ballot, a Government that 
would not interfere with the integrity of its neighbours. That hope is 
to-day either shattered or is held in storage against some better day. 

“The Soviet Union, as a matter of practical facts, is run by dictator- 
ship—a dictatorship as absolute as any other dictatorship in the world. 
It has allied itself with another dictatorship, and it has invaded a neigh- 
bour so infinitesimally small that it could do no conceivable, possible 
harm to the Soviet Union. It has invaded a small nation that seeks 
only to live at peace as a democracy—and a liberal, forward-looking 
democracy at that.”’ 

He concluded by saying that, as Americans, they had the right to call 
themselves Communists; but also the right, and the sacred duty, to 
confine their advocacy of changes to the methods prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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A semi-official statement'in Washington explained that the President 
was sending Mr. Welles to Europe not to make any proposals carrying 
an American imprimatur, but to gather and co-ordinate information as 
to war conditions and prospects. He had already given Mr. Myron 
Taylor a special mission to the Vatican, there, in the cause of future 
peace, to establish a link between the greatest of neutral Powers and the 
oldest and most closely knit of the world’s religious organizations. 

Mr. Hull had announced that conversations had been opened with 
other —not yet all—neutral Powers on the questions of the economic 
order which should be established when peace came, and of possible 
disarmament—but with no reference to the existing hostilities. 

Feb. 13.—The Senate, by 50 votes to 27, approved the proposal to 
increase the capital of the Export-Import Bank so as to permit $100 
million additional credits for non-military supplies for Finland and 
China. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, giving evidence before the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on Appropriations which was examining 
the Naval Supply Bill (calling for an expenditure of nearly $967 
million), stated that a general European war, followed by a world con- 
flagration, were threatened as a result of the present situation and the 
developments in the Far East. The ultimate aims of Germany, Russia, 
and Italy could not be definitely determined, nor the public utterances 
of their Governments accepted at their face value. 

As to Japan he said, “Britain has so far borne the brunt of the 
Japanese attack, but evidently the ultimate aim is the elimination of all 
Occidental interests inimical to the Japanese plan of exercising control 
in East Asia’. 

The President signed the Bill appropriating $252,340,776 for national 
defence and the enforcement of the neutrality policy. 

Feb. 14.—Replying to press questions about the German statement 
that U-boats had a theoretical right to torpedo American ships pro- 
ceeding to Allied control bases Mr. Hull confined himself to saying 
that “international law is very well defined as to these occurrences”’. 

Feb. 15.—The Senate, by 46 votes to 25, defeated a motion to prevent 
American aircraft from calling at Bermuda because of mail searches 
and confiscations. 

Feb. 17.—The United States Line sold a liner and 7 cargo ships to 
a Belgian Co. 

Mr. Sumner Welles and Mr. Myron Taylor sailed for Italy. 


U.S.S.R. 


Feb. 7.—The Moscow wireless announced that the premises of the 
Soviet Trade Delegation in Paris had been raided by the police and that 
this was a violation of the agreement under which the trade repre- 
sentatives had been accorded diplomatic status by the French Govern- 
ment. 

Feb. 8.—A list of awards and decorations to the Fleet was issued, 
accompanied by accounts of acts of “dauntless heroism and success’. 

Pravda, eulogizing the quality of the Red Army, declared that the 
leaders of French and British imperialism were “‘trying to direct the 
sharp point of war against the U.S.S.R.”’ and had involved the Manner- 
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heim-Tanner gang in a military adventure. But their plans were 
doomed to failure, and would be defeated by a crushing blow by the 
Red Army. 

Feb. 9.—The office of the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce jp 
Moscow was closed, and the resident secretary left for the United States, 

Feb. 11.—Pravda again accused Britain and France of having, for 
a long time, incited White Finnish bands to attack the U.S.S.R., and 
said they had at last succeeded: ‘‘The British and French Imperialists” 
it remarked, “‘are the worst enemies of all the world.”’ 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that German engineers were 
in the Ukraine preparing fortifications at Odessa, Mariupol, and 
Novorossisk, and in the Caucasus, at Batum. The left bank of the 
Dniester was also stated to be fortified where it formed the frontier wit) 
Rumania, so as to protect the Baku-Kieff and Odessa-Lwow railways, 

The former was reported to be loaded to full capacity with war 
material for the Finnish war and oil, manganese, and copper for Ger- 
many. The Odessa-Lwow line was carrying wheat and oil for Germany, 
and was guarded by German troops, owing to sabotage on the Soviet 
side (oil tankers in Soviet-occupied Poland bound for Germany had 
been damaged and the oil stolen). 

It was understood that a senior official of the German Levant Line 
had arrived at Odessa to establish shipping arrangements for the 
transport of wheat and oil to Germany. (German engineers were reported 
to be erecting a large container for oil at Varna.) 

Feb. 12.—The wireless service announced the signature of a trade 
agreement with Germany, and the Tass Agency stated that it provided 
for the export of raw materials in return for manufactured goods. The 
value of the exchanges was believed to be some 1,000 million marks. 
(See also Germany.) 

Trud, referring to President Roosevelt’s moves regarding Europe, 
said, ““Welles’s trip is very significant. The United States has not yet 
joined in the second imperialist war. American capitalists are waiting 
for a convenient moment and are, meanwhile, selling munitions and 
gaining enormous profit and — testing the ground’’. The aims of U.S. 
millionaires in both 1914 and now were identical. They were working 
to turn the present war into a world-wide conflagration. 

Pravda repeated its charge that British and French Imperialists, “‘the 
most wanton enemies of all peoples’’, had kindled the flames of a new 
imperialist war, and incited the White Finns to fight against the Finnish 
people, ‘“whom the glorious Red Army is helping”’. 

The Naval C.-in-C., addressing the 18th Party Congress of the Fleet, 
declared that the Black Sea forces had been doubled, and were now 
“mighty’’; also that there were strong coastal and anti-aircraft defences. 

Feb. 13.—Reports from Belgian sources stated that a large number of 
German agents and commercial travellers had recently arrived in 
Moscow, including engineers who had come to study the working of the 
principal factories, but that the Soviet authorities were refusing to allow 
any of them to leave the capital. 

Feb. 14.—The Moscow wireless, broadcasting in German, attacked 
Italy and Turkey for “attempting to disturb the peace of the Balkans’. 
Italy’s policy was to convert the Balkans into a tool of her imperialist 
plans, and she did not bring peace, but “war and imperialist servitude’. 
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As to Turkey, the Belgrade Conference proved that she was acting 
as an ally of Britain and France, and “even Turkish diplomacy 
emphasizes this role and states that Turkey must not be regarded as a 
neutral State’. 

Feb. 15.—The Red Fleet, referring to Finland, said that operations 
had been successfully started by the Red Army, and would be success- 
fully concluded. ‘‘The Finnish people’, it said, ‘“‘know the Red Army; 
they love the Red Army; they are waiting for its arrival.” 

Izvestia stated that Britain and France were preparing armed 
forces in the Near East and the Balkans for an attack on Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. The Baltic was entirely closed owing to Russo- 
German friendship, and Britain and France were seeking new allies, 
and relying on Turkey to erect a bloc directed against the Soviet 
Union. 

It accused Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan of gross ingratitude, since 
“they achieved their independence of British imperialism only owing 
to Soviet support”. 

Feb. 16.—Reports from Rumanian sources stated that over 2,000 
Germans were rumoured to have arrived in Odessa and other Black 
Sea ports to advise on the laying of mines in Russian waters. 

The press stated that under the new trade pact Germany would be 
supplied largely by the diversion of exports from other destinations, 
including France and Great Britain. Germany would sell armaments 
to Russia. 

The Moscow wireless, commenting on the Bulgarian Cabinet’s 
resignation, described it as a victory for Germany and Russia and a 
defeat for the Allies. M. Kiosseivanoff, it declared, had committed 
Bulgaria to some sort of co-operation with the Balkan Entente. 


VATICAN CITY 


Feb. 6.—The Osservatore Romano, in an appeal for Finland, stated that 
if she were given real aid instead of words of praise the Soviet army 
would be completely routed. It pointed out that all anti-Communist 
nations, in addition to the Baltic, Danubian, and Balkan States, would 
benefit by the defeat of Russia. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Feb. 6.—Report re assurance given to Hungary as to settlement with 
Rumania. (See Hungary.) 

The German organ, Deutsches Volksblatt, stated that the four Balkan 
statesmen were agreed on safeguarding their “existing relations’, and 
interpreted the statements after the Conference as meaning that they 
intended to maintain the status quo as regards territory. 

Greece, it asserted, would never allow foreign troops to land on her 
coasts. 

The Vreme, in an article by the editor of the Curentul of Bucarest, 
suggested that the Balkan Entente might become the basis on which a 
confederation of all the agrarian States of South-Eastern Europe 
might be founded. 

The Belgrade police were understood to have evidence that Germany 
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was assisting Communist activities in the country. Many Communists 
admitted that they received orders from Vienna and Sofia. 

Feb. 8.—It was estimated in Belgrade that about 20 million dinar; 
worth of forged notes were in circulation, and it was widely suspected 
that the Communist Party were responsible, possibly with the co. 
operation of German banks and industrial concerns. 

Feb. 15. —The Minister of Commerce, in a statement for the Bulgarian 
press, said ‘‘our two countries should be able to approach foreign 
markets together on an agreed plan. We should set up the Bulgar. 
Yugoslav committee which was foreseen by the agreement of 1934, 
to facilitate the exchange of goods. The necessary conditions for a 
Customs union between our two brother nations, a union desired by 
all, ought to be realized”’. 

Feb. 16.—The German organ, Deutsches Volksblatt, reproduced a 
German wireless bulletin on the subject of propaganda pressure on 
Rumania, and stated that Great Britain had revived her diplomatic 
pressure on that country, so as to cut off oil supplies to Germany. 
She had done this by threats to cancel the Allied guarantees, and had 
also ‘‘revived’”’ this pressure “because Rumania torpedoed the Allies 
scheme for turning the Balkan Entente into a dloc’’. 

Feb. 19.—The Finance Minister, in a statement to the Bulgarian 
press about the opening of a Yugoslav-Bulgarian Chamber of Con- 
merce in Belgrade, said they were out for the closest co-operation with 
the Bulgarian people, adding ‘““We South Slavs must hold together 
lest we become the victims of bigger nations. As Finance Minister 
I shall leave nothing undone to develop co-operation between Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria’. 

The Minister of Commerce said they were going to have opportunities 


to work out a plan for the consumption and rationalization of the two 
countries’ raw materials. Thus they could both enter foreign markets 
as joint purchasers and buy on better terms. They also wanted 4 
Customs union, and preparations for it must now be made. 

The Deputy Prime Minister said that in the existing international 
situation no sacrifice would be too great if it led to a complete unani- 
mity between all South Slavs from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 
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